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Rationale 


Aims 


Introduction 


This program, which is intended to support the Senior Division guid- 
ance guideline, is designed for secondary school students, particularly 
those in Grades 11 and 12. Although the main focus of the program is 
on life and employability skills, the development of positive attitudes 
towards work is also encouraged. 


Schools may wish to incorporate the entire program or certain units 
into existing courses (for example, career planning credit courses, 
English, business and technical subjects), to use spare periods to 
present short skill sessions, or to organize mini-courses on particular 
themes. The units, designed for lessons of approximately forty minutes 
each, may be adapted to meet the individual needs of students. 


In society today, it is becoming more important for individuals to know 
how to begin the process of career planning, how to make appropriate 
career decisions, and how to prepare for employment. Regrettably, many 
students leave school or graduate without the necessary life skills, 
acceptable interpersonal relationships, positive attitudes towards work, 
and employability skills. 


This program responds to the concern expressed by parents and by 
leaders of business and industry that many students do not possess 
the necessary life and career skills that would enable them to choose 
appropriate careers, prepare themselves for these careers, and find 
employment in their career areas. 


Even students who have decided on particular educational and career 
plans should possess these important life and career skills. Students 
who do not possess the necessary skills and positive attitudes towards 
work may find it difficult to obtain even entry-level employment in their 
chosen career areas. 


A career preparation program by itself will not solve the problem of 
youth unemployment, nor will it create new jobs. However, it can help 
students by providing them with important information pertaining 

to careers and employment and with many of the skills and attitudes 
necessary to obtain employment. It can also help them by increasing 
their self-confidence and self-awareness. Finally, the program can 
help students by providing them with opportunities to practise many 
work and employability skills as they prepare for a career. The program 
deals with all aspects of the term “career” including continuing 
education, employment, unemployment, volunteer work, recreation, 
homemaking, and retirement, that is, the total series of roles a person 
takes on throughout life. 


The aims of the program are: 


— to provide students with information that will help them to choose a 
career, organize a job search, and obtain employment; 


~ to provide students with opportunities to learn and practise life and 
career skills; 


—~ to help students to develop positive attitudes towards work; 


— to help students to develop self-awareness, self-confidence, and the 
ability to adapt; 


— to help students to develop their full potential, 
—~ to make students aware of the changing roles of men and women, 


—~ to help students to understand that a career choice should be based on 
aptitude, interest, and the needs of the market place. 


Selection of 
Teachers 


Evaluation 


Outline 


Teachi 
Saran 


The principal may wish to consult with the guidance counsellors and 
with staffin other departments to determine who will teach the units. 
When possible, teachers of English and business and technical subjects 
should teach some of the units. The principal should assign an overall 
co-ordinator who would ensure consistency, quality of instruction, smooth 
transitions from one topic to another, and meaningful evaluation. 


Evaluation of Students 


Evaluation will vary according to the way in which the program is used. 
If the units are incorporated into a credit course, the assignments 
should be formally graded. If, however, the units are used in short skill 
sessions or mini-courses, no formal grading would normally be neces- 
sary. Therefore, the assessment strategies for the program must reflect 
the objectives. 


Evaluation of Program 


It is recommended that lessons be evaluated regularly and that the eval- 
uation process include both oral and written feedback from students. 
Student feedback on the teaching-learning process is an important 
element of this program and can help to promote meaningful learning. 


Three general evaluation forms, to be used at the discretion of the 
teacher, are included in the Appendix for this purpose. Evaluation forms 
can also be found at the end of certain units. 


The Work and Employability Skills Program consists of twenty-six 


skill units which are divided thematically into four sections. The four 
sections, or four themes, “Meaning and Realities of Work”, “Sources of 
Career Information”, “Applying for a Job”, and “Progressing on the Job” 
are intended to provide students with the necessary life and career skills. 


Each skill unit follows a regular pattern based on a cognitive learning 
theory and includes Purpose and Expected Competencies sections, for 
the teacher’s information, and an Instruction section which outlines a 
step-by-step pattern of instruction for the unit. (See Teaching Strategy 
below for a description of the pattern of instruction.) Most units also 
include a list of resources to be used in presenting the unit, while 
certain units contain additional material which is to be distributed to 
the students. 


In addition to the skill units, the document contains a list of resource 
materials together with the names and addresses of the organizations 
that publish or distribute these resources, and an Appendix which 
includes three general questionnaires used for obtaining student feed- 
back on the program and a competency checklist for student use. 


Students participating in this program will be at different stages of 
career development. In their growth and awareness stage, they may 
have had an opportunity to discuss their career fantasies and to become 
aware of the multitude of occupations that are available. They also may 
have had a chance to explore questions such as Who am I? Where have 
I been? What are my values? What do I really want to do with my life? 
Many students may have already had a chance to explore a number of 
career areas through part-time and summer work. Therefore, the most 
meaningful learning will take place when teachers are aware of the 
stages of development and the experiences of their students and when 
they build on these experiences. The teacher’s individual creativity and 
positive influence on the students - innovative presentation of material, 
good lesson preparation, regard for student concerns, response to 
student feedback -— are required for optimum learning to take place. 


All or most of the steps described below can be found in the pattern of 
instruction presented in each unit. 


Introduction of Topic Short innovative strategies to highlight the 
importance of the topic and to arouse the interest of the students are 
suggested in the lesson plans. Teachers might wish to devise their own 
attention-getting strategies. 


Statement of Objectives Both teachers and students must know 
what the students are expected to learn. The Purpose and Expected 
Competencies sections describe the objectives of the unit. 


Discovery of Students’ Experiences Teachers can explore the 
students’ experiences related to the particular unit by asking a few 
appropriate questions. They can then build on the students’ experiences 
in their presentation. 


Presentation of Material In this section, teachers will find suggestions 
on ways to present the material of the unit (presentation of ideas, role 
play, discussion), moving from the general to the more specific in each 
case. Any factual information required by the teacher is also provided 

in this section. 


Exercise Students can now practise the skill that was introduced in 
the unit. 


Additional Activity In certain units, one or several additional activi- 
ties allow the students to practise in greater depth the skill that was 
introduced in the unit. 


Consolidation The summarization and clarification is not spelled out 
in each unit but is generally left to the discretion of the teacher. 


Feedback The program can be evaluated upon completion of each 
theme or more often, as required. Student feedback should be encouraged. 


Preparation for the Next Unit Teachers should give a short assign- 
ment to get students thinking ahead. In most cases, this will not involve 
much written work. 


Additional material, which should be handed out to students, can be 
found in certain units. 


While teachers may adapt the pattern of instruction to suit the needs of 
their students, it is suggested that units include the following: 


— small group discussions to allow students to discuss new skills and 
participate in skill development exercises and to help the teacher to 
develop a positive learning climate and encourage those students who 
may be sensitive about sharing personal information; 


— exchange of information upon completion of most small group exer- 
cises to allow groups to share their findings with the rest of the class; 


— a skill practice exercise; 


—~ a teacher-designed questionnaire to help students to evaluate their 
level of knowledge and understanding of the unit; 


— student feedback to determine the needs and concerns of students. 


Re Most of the skill units contain a list of resources to be used in presenting 

sour ces the particular units. These lists contain only minimal bibliographic 
information. A list giving complete bibliographic information on all the 
resources suggested in the various units can be found at the end of the 
document (see pages 109-111). In addition, there is a list of materials 
that are available free of charge or at a low price and a list of addresses 
of suppliers. 


A useful resource for this program is the newspaper. It is an excellent 
source of ideas that could be used as attention-getters, of material on 
current employment needs, of business news, and of articles on men and 
women in non-traditional roles. 
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SKILL 


UNIT 


Purpose 


Expected 
Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction 
of Topic 


statement of 
Objectives 


Discovery of 
Students’ 
Experiences 


Presentation 
of Material 


Work: Why? 
Where’? at’? 


To make students aware of the reasons why people work and of the 
satisfactions that can be achieved through work. 


Students will be able to: 
— state four important reasons why people work; 


— understand how a job will influence the way that they feel about 
themselves and the way that other people view them; 


— state some characteristics about themselves that will influence their 
career choice. 


Write the following statement on the board: On the average, men and 
women work forty years of their lives. 


Start the lesson by asking students the following questions: 
— Do you know how to choose an occupation? 
- Do you know how to get a job? 


— Do you know how to hold a job? 


Since this is the first meeting with the students, you should give them 
an overall picture of the program. Tell them that the purpose of the 
program as a whole is to help them find the job that they want, hold the 
job, and progress in it. Then give them a general description of the 
topics to be covered to achieve this purpose, as well as a brief survey of 
some of the types of assignments they will be asked to do. 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 


Most of the students have some understanding of the world of work, 
acquired through their parents and other people in the community and 
from their own part-time jobs. They will be aware of some reasons why 
people work; other reasons can be elicited through discussion. With 
questions such as “How many of you have a part-time job?” and “What 
kind of work do you do?” you can effectively explore the students’ 
interests and experiences. 


You can present to students the following rationale for the whole course: 
it is necessary for them to understand why people must work, what 
happens to the individual who is unemployed, and why the individual 
should be efficient in finding a job and holding it. 


Remember to stress the need for developing techniques that will be 
valuable to the students for the rest of their lives. Tell students that, if 
they learn these techniques, they will have a better chance of being 
successful and finding meaningful work. 
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Exercises 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


~ Have students complete the Competency Checklist (pages 119-180). 
Keep the checklists to hand back to students at the end of the course. 
The checklist gives students an effective outline of the course. 


— Distribute the script Why Work? (pages 11-12) and have students 
role-play it. Then discuss it, using the following suggested questions or 
statements: 


a) When you hear the word “work”, what ideas or images come into 
you mind? 


b) Drawing on the script that you just read and on your own experi- 
ence, list some of the reasons why people work. 


c) The accountant in the script turned down a job at a higher salary. 
Why? What other satisfactions was he considering? 


d) Bill suggested that jobs help to shape the idea or image that people 
have of themselves. Think of some typical occupations and consider 
the kinds of self-images that successful workers in those fields might 
have. 


e) What factors give a job prestige? 


f) Work affects people in many positive ways. How does unemployment 
affect people? 


Review the reasons why work is satisfying to people. 


Ask students to complete the Why People Work exercise that follows the 
Why Work? script. Then show how it ties into this first unit and theme. 


Mention to students that feedback will be a regular element of the 
program to allow them to comment on units or to indicate areas in 
which they would like more information. 


Distribute the questionnaire What Satisfactions Do You Expect From 
Work? (page 13) and ask students to complete it at home and to 
bring it to the next class. 


Canada, Manpower and Immigration, Training Research and Develop- 


ment Station. Creating a Career Program. A Career Planning Guide. See 
Chapter 2, “Nature and Meaning of Work”. 


The Work Ethic Is Not Dead. (The Royal Bank of Canada). 


Why Work? 


It was the kind of intense discussion that sometimes occurs after class, 
when some question has struck an area of genuine concern. Four people 
were talking. 


John: 


Vera: 


John: 


Vera: 


John: 


Anne: 


Bill: 


John: 


Bile 


Vera: 


Bill: 


Anne: 


Vera: 


John: 


Bill 


Vera: 


John: 


Vera: 


There are only three things I want: to get out of school, to get 

a job, and to get a car. I couldn’t care less what kind of job I get, 
as long as it pays. I’ve got other things to live for besides work. 
If I’ve got money, I can enjoy myself. 


I don’t see it that way at all. When I’m finished high school, PU 
be looking for something useful and interesting to do, something 
worth while. I’m not going to work just to get a pay cheque. 


Don’t start on that leading a meaningful life stuff again. You’re 
way off track. 


But surely a job should give you some real purpose, should be 
fulfilling - or why work at all? 


I'll give you one excellent reason: you've got to eat. 


A job is ajob, no matter how you look at it. Most people work 
because they’ve got to make a living. 


But there are other reasons for working. 
Like what? 


Like being with people or being recognized or accomplishing 
something. 


If you’d said that people work to gain independence and respect, 
I'd agree with you. 


But it’s more than that. Working is a way of life. And it probably 
determines how you see yourself and how others see you. It 
doesn’t matter if you’re a “people helper” or a first-class plumber 
— work gives your life meaning and makes you a more complete 
person. 


That’s a little too philosophical for me. Really, working is simply 
a way of keeping busy. 


Keeping busy? That’s not work! 
Look. Work is just for one thing: financial security. Period. 


But people work for other reasons. For example, our next door 
neighbour is an accountant. He was offered a job ata much 
better salary as chief accountant with a larger company, super- 
vising an entire section. He turned it down because he preferred 
the job he was doing and he preferred the employer he was with. 
It’s not just a matter of economics. 


And think of all the people who win a lottery and still keep their 
jobs. 


They're in a rut. 


Or the people who’ve got all the money they need already, but 
keep on working because they enjoy it. Or guys who prefer 
working with their hands even though they could earn more 
money doing something else. 


Head 
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Why People Work 


Bill: Or painters and writers and artists who just like to create 
something beautiful. 


Anne: But that’s not work. 


Bill: You know, in a way it’s like the games kids play. You want to 
exercise your muscles and your mind, just for fun. 


Anne: But that’s not work either. 


Bill: Well, then, just what do you mean by “work”? 


Here are some reasons why people work. The order of their importance 
depends on each individual. Number these reasons in the order of their 
importance to you. 

— They feel that they are making a contribution to society. 

— They look upon work as a social activity. 

— They feel that work is a satisfying experience. 

— They look upon work as a source of subsistence. 


~— They feel that they are living up to society’s expectations. 


— They believe that they gain respect and a sense of identity. 


What Satisfactions 
Do You Expect 
From Work? 


A list of the satisfactions that people often seek in their jobs, or as a 
result of their jobs, is given below. Some of these satisfactions are very 
important to some people but unimportant to others. Which ones are 
most important to you? 


Place a check (,/) in the column that best describes your feelings. When 
you have completed the list, write down the five work satisfactions that 
are of greatest importance to you. If some of the satisfactions that you 
expect from work are not given here, include them on your final list. 


I would like work in which Very Mildly Not 
I will: important important important 
— have a chance to help 
other people; 
— make beautiful things 
and add to the beauty 
of the world; 


— invent new things, 
design new products, or 
develop new ideas; 


— have a chance to think 
for myself and learn 
how and why things 
work; 


— get a feeling of 
accomplishment in 
doing a job well; 

— obtain status and 
respect; 

— plan and lay out work 
for others to do; 


-— earn a good salary and 
satisfy my material wants; 


— have job security 
even in times of high 
unemployment; 

— be in pleasant 
surroundings; 


— be supervised by 
someone who is fair 
and with whom I can 
get along; 


— be with other people 
whom I like and can 
get to know; 

— be permitted to lead 
the kind of life I choose 
and to be the type 
of person I wish to be; 

— have a chance to do a 
variety of things. 


Satisfactions that I expect from work, in order of their 
importance to me: 
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SKILL 
UNIT 


Purpose 


Expected 
Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction 
of Topic 


Statement of 
Objectives 


Discovery of 
students’ 
Experiences 


Presentation 
of Material 


The Individual 
and the Economic 
Realities of Work 


To help students to recognize that work must be anchored in the reali- 
ties of the world of work and in their own abilities and interests. 


Students will be able to: 
-— understand that their work will satisfy some but not all of their needs; 


— recognize that the degree of satisfaction that they achieve will be 
directly related to their interests, abilities, needs, and appreciation of 
the realities (limitations, challenges) of the world of work; 


— recognize that their feelings about work will change as they develop 
and learn more about work and their own needs; 


— understand that compromise is necessary when the realities of work 
do not match their expectations; 


— recognize that the demand for workers in various fields is constantly 
changing and that these fluctuations will influence job availability. 


Ask students to indicate whether the following statement is true or 
false: I can be anything I want to be. 


Present the following examples and ask students what advice they 
would give these people if they were counsellors: 


— A student with little mathematical or scientific aptitude and who has 
trouble getting along with people wants to be a doctor. (This is an 
example of personal traits limiting a career choice.) 


— A student expresses an interest in the teaching field, or some other 
area that is equally crowded. (This is an example of economic factors 
limiting a career choice. ) 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 


Ask students about their childhood career fantasies: What did they want 
to be when they grew up? List the most common male and female 
fantasies on the board in two columns. Most of the fantasies will be 
traditional male or female careers. Discuss with students the following 
questions: 


—- What changes have occurred in modern society to open up non- 
traditional careers to women and men? 


— What careers are limited to men only? (None. ) 


- What careers are limited to women only? (None. ) 


Hand out the sheet Facts About the Job Market (page 16) and go over the 
information with students. Outline the reality factors that will influence 
their career choices, both the individual factors (interests, abilities, 
personality, ambition, financial resources, work habits, values) and the 
common ones (occupational trends, governmental policies). Stress that 
a person’s sex is not a limitation. 


Exercise 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


— Discuss trends in the job market, based on information from various 
sources, including Careers and the Job Market: The Financial Post Special 
Report and Career Directory (see the list of resources on pages 109-111), 
the Canadian Occupational Forecasting Program (COFOR) which is 
published by Employment and Immigration Canada, and the hand-out 
entitled Facts About the Job Market (see page 16). Then suggest to 
students that, having looked at these realities and at their own realities 
in the What Satisfaction Do You Expect From Work? questionnaire, they 
can move from a fantasy level of career choice to a realistic one. Ask 
them what occupations (at least three) they would consider now. 


Make sure that students understand that, if they want to work, they 
must be prepared to: analyse trends; go where the jobs are; be aware of 
occupations that are in demand; build on their individual strengths; 
develop and improve their skills; try to eliminate their weaknesses such 
as poor work habits, tardiness, absenteeism. 


Emphasize to students that compromise will be needed - a balancing of 
their abilities and interests with the demands of the market - and that it 
is an ongoing process. Remind students of the specific skills that will be 
taught in the remainder of the course to help achieve this purpose. 


Have students complete the form provided for evaluating theme A (see 
page 17). 


Ask students to list some possible sources of occupational information. 


Printed Materials: 


Burke, R. J.; Weir, T.; and DuWors, Richard E. “Some Things High School 
Students Should Know About the World of Work”. The School Guidance 
Worker. 


Career Directory, Canadian Campus Magazine. (Whitsed Publishing). 


Careers and the Job Market: The Financial Post Special Report. 


Note: Further information related to this unit can also be found in 
various publications prepared by the Women’s Bureau, Ontario, Ministry 
of Labour. 


Film: 
Yes I Can. Chetwynd Films (for Ministry of Colleges and Universities ). 
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Facts About the 
Job Market in 1981 


— More university students are taking courses such as business, econom- 
ics, and engineering, because these courses apparently lead to more 
jobs; however, liberal arts graduates are still finding jobs. 


. 


— University students studying languages or social sciences (psychology, ~ 
sociology) will have more difficulty in finding jobs, but there will always 


be some need for workers knowledgeable in these areas. 
— Women make up 41 percent of the Canadian labour force. 


— There are many unfilled positions in Canada, although there are 
approximately one million unemployed people. There is a great need for 
more young people to learn trades such as skilled machinist or tool and 
die maker. Society has attached a low status to these jobs, although 
they are necessary ones and are usually well paid. 


— In future, there will be a lower demand for farm labourers, forestry 
workers, fishermen, and others; there will be an increased demand for 
people in managerial posts, service occupations, and clerical, sales, 
skilled technical, and professional jobs. 


— Wages for many blue collar jobs will probably rise faster than wages 
for white collar jobs. This fact should help to increase the number of 
students entering the trades. 


— In the right area, it still pays to have a good education. University 
graduates averaged 5 per cent unemployment in 1974-77, as compared 
with 6 per cent for community college graduates, 13 per cent for 

high school graduates, and 23 per cent for those with only elementary 
education. 


— Many Canadians now eat one in every three meals away from home, 
and someone has to prepare these meals. Statistics Canada estimates 
that 192 800 new employees (an increase of 45 per cent) will be 
required by 1988 in hotel and food services. 


— Data processing will provide many job opportunities in the years 
ahead. In addition, a basic knowledge of computer science will prove 
invaluable in countless other careers. 


— There are women in almost every existing career field. 


— Men are in demand in fields that have been traditionally dominated by 


women; for example, social work, early childhood education, nursing. 


— The needs of the elderly will provide many career opportunities. 


Student Feedback 
Form 


Theme A. Meaning and Realities of Work 


1. What is the most valuable thing that you learned from these two 
lessons? 


ee ee 
Wl al a eee 
SN ee es aa ee 
2. Is there anything that you wish to discuss further? 

et ie do ee eS eee SE eS 
ae ee 
J ee Ee ee 
3. In terms of your own goals, are you satisfied with the course so far? 
ee ee eS ee 
ee ee ee 


ee ee ee 


4. In order to satisfy your goals for this course, what in particular do 
you wish to learn? 


ee ee eee 
| ee ee ee ee 


ee ae ES 


Name (optional) 
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Theme B. Sources of Career 
Information 
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SKILL 


UNIT 


Purpose 


Expected 
Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction 
of Topic 


Statement of 
Objectives 


Discovery of 
Students’ 
Experiences 


Presentation 
of Material 


Occupational 
Information 


To show students how to identify and use the various sources of 
occupational information. 


Students will be able to: 
— identify the various sources of occupational information, 


— use the sources of occupational information effectively. 


Write the following statement on the board: There are at least 7000 
different occupations in Canada today. 

Ask students the following questions: 

—~ How many occupations can you name that would be of interest to you? 
~ How would you find out which kinds of jobs are available? 


— Where would you obtain information about occupations that interest 
you? 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 


Find out about the students’ background experiences that tie into this 
unit by asking questions such as the following: 


— How many of you have sought information on occupations? 
—~ What sources did you use? 
— Where did you find these sources? 


_— Which one of these sources was most useful? 


Present a few important sources of information that students should be 
able to identify and use. The presentation of each source should include 
the following information: 


~ a brief description of the source (What is its format? Is it up to date?) 
_ the manner in which it can be obtained or used 


_ the kind of information (general or detailed) that can be expected 
from the source 


el 
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Exercises 


Additional 
Activity 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Readily available sources of information include: 


— Student Guidance Information Service (SGIS), a computerized career 
information system, Ontario, Ministry of Education 


— occupational monographs, Guidance Centre, Faculty of Education, 
University of Toronto 


— Careers Canada Series and Careers Provinces Series, Employment and 
Immigration Canada 


- Canadian Classification and Dictionary of Occupations (CCDO), 


Employment and Immigration Canada 


— CHOICES, an interactive computerized career information system, 
Employment and Immigration Canada 


— Career Selector Series, Women’s Bureau, Ontario, Ministry of Labour 
— occupational file, compiled by the Guidance Department at your school 


~ family, friends, and neighbours 


Complementary sources of information include: 
— student-conducted interviews of individuals in given occupations 
— on-the-job visits 


— observation of a worker for a day 


— Ask students to suggest sources of occupational information. Then 
complete the list for them, showing them examples of booklets, print- 
outs, and other sources. Have each student complete at least one SGIS 
card or form. The process can be explained in class, and students can go 
to the guidance office for additional help. 


~ Hand out the interview form (see pages 24-286) and discuss it with 
students. Then ask students to interview a parent or neighbour. 
Students should hand in the assignment within a week (depending on 
scheduling ). If they wish, they may tape their interview. 


— If possible arrange for each student to spend part of a day with a 
person whose occupation interests the student. The student could prepare 
a few questions to ask the worker. The main purpose of the activity is to 
have the student see what the person actually does in a normal working 
day. The Chamber of Commerce and the “yellow pages” are good sources 
of names of appropriate personnel. 


Summarize the main points of the unit. 


Hlicit student reaction to the unit, either orally or in writing. You may 
wish to use one of the forms provided for this purpose in the Appendix 
(see pages 116-118). 


Ask students to look at the classified section of the newspaper and to 
find out which occupations are in demand. 


Resources 


Canadian Classification and Dictionary of Occupations (CCDO). (Employ- 
ment and Immigration Canada, Occupational and Career Analysis and 


Development Branch). 
Careers Canada Series. (Employment and Immigration Canada). 
Career Selector Series. (Ontario, Ministry of Labour, Women’s Bureau). 


Careers Provinces Series. (Employment and Immigration Canada). 


Cosgrave, Gerald. Choices for Tomorrow: Career Planning 5. Career 


Planning Series. 


. Let’s Think About You: Career Planning 1. Career Planning 


Series. 


_____, Set Your Course: Career Planning &. Career Planning Series. 


The Edge on Finding a Job or Creating Your Own, and Making the Most 
of It. (Ontario Youth Secretariat). 


Hoppock, Robert W. Occupational Information. 
Jobs for Your Future. (Bridging the Gap). 
Spectrum Series. (Guidance Centre). 


Teen Generation Magazine. (Maclean-Hunter ). 
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Interview 


Name: 


Class: 


Name of person being interviewed: 


Occupation: 


Purpose: 

Students should explain the purpose of the interview to the person that 
they wish to interview. 

The purpose of this interview is: 

— to get some insight into your occupation; 


— to determine how you arrived at your present position, whether by 
carefully planned steps or by chance; 


—~ to determine what events or forces enabled you to move to your 
present position; 


— to determine what contributed to your vocational success (hard work, 
knowledge, chance, influence, other); 


— to determine if you are happy in your present position and, if so, to 
find out what you feel contributes to your happiness (salary, fringe 
benefits, working conditions, other); 


-— to hear your opinion of the world of work today. 
Questions: 


1. Can you recall what the world of work meant to you when you were 
twelve, thirteen, or fourteen years old? 


2. Can you recall whether at that time anyone pressured you into 
pursuing a career (as opposed to just getting a job)? 


5. What job did you wish to do when you were young? Why? 


4. When did you begin on the path that led you to your present position 
(elementary school, high school, later)? 


5. Was your choice of your present occupation the result of carefully 
planned steps or stages, or was it mainly the result of chance factors? 


6. What factors influenced your choice (education, interests, desire for 
money, other )? 


7. What sacrifices, if any, did you make to get to your position? 


8. What talents and other factors helped you to select your present 
career (a particular influence, environment, chance factor, other)? 


9. What does “work” mean to you? 


10. What is the most satisfying aspect of your job (money, association 
with people, prestige, other)? 


11. What is the least satisfying aspect of your job? 
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12. If you could change some of the things that you did to reach your 
present position, what would you change? 


13. In view of your own experience, do you feel that young people could 
be better prepared for career selection? If so, where would you begin? 


14. Can you name any single factor that has contributed the most 
towards your success? 


15. The interviewer can insert any additional questions that he or she 
would like to ask and record the answers in the space that follows. 


SKILL 


UNIT 


Purpose 


Expected 
Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction 
of Topic 


The Needs of the 
Market Place and 
Occupational Trends 


To familiarize students with sources of information about employment 
opportunities and future occupational trends. 


Students will be able to: 
- identify the key sources of information about job availability; 


— recognize the current needs and future trends in the job market. 


Lee ee ee eee herciare) =. == sj/ODIopenincs Loday: 
(Name of your city) 


Write the above sentence on the board and use the table below to 
complete it. 


Job Openings by City Population 


Working Job Openings Job Openings Jobs Open 


City Population Population Per Month Per Day Any One Day 
xX 4 x .04 + 20 x § 

1,000,000 400,000 16,000 800 4,000 
800,000 320,000 12,800 640 3,200 
500,000 200,000 8,000 400 2,000 
300,000 120,000 4,800 240 1,200 
200,000 80,000 3,200 160 800 
100,000 40,000 1,600 80 400 
80,000 52,000 1,280 64 520 
50,000 20,000 800 40 200 
60,000 12,000 480 24 120 
20,000 8,000 320 16 80 
15,000 6,000 240 12 60 
10,000 4,000 160 8 40 
5,000 2,000 80 4 20 
3,000 1,200 48 2.4 12 


EEE 


The information is derived as follows: 


1. Given a total city population, for example, of 100,000 people, 
approximately 40% of that population have jobs. Multiply the 
population by .4 to get 40,000 jobs. 

2. Of those 40,000 jobs, approximately 4% are vacant every month. 
Multiply the number of jobs by .04 to get 1,600 job openings every 
month. 

3. Of those 1,600 job openings, approximately one-twentieth of them 
will be open on any particular working day. (Counting approximately 
20 working days per month.) Divide the job openings by 80 to get 
80 new job openings per day. 

4.In general, jobs are vacant for about 5 days before they are filled. 
Multiply the daily rate of new job openings by 5 to get 400 jobs open 
on any particular day. 


The students do not need to be able to do the calculations, but it is 
important that they understand that there are many job openings on 
any given day. 


From Canada, Manpower and Immigration, Training Research and Development Station, 
Creating a Career Program, Instructor’s Manual (Ottawa: Manpower and Immigration, 
1974), pp. 279-280. Reprinted by permission of Employment and Immigration Canada, 
Occupational and Career Analysis and Development Branch. 
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statement of 
Objectives 


Discovery of 
students’ 
Experiences 


Presentation 
of Material 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. | 


Ask students the following questions about their background experiences — 
that tie into this unit: 


—~ How many of you have ever planned a job search either to find 
short-term or immediate employment such as a part-time or a summer 
job, or to find a permanent position? 


~ How many of you are somewhat fearful of choosing an occupation? 


— What difficulties have you faced while you were looking for a part-time 
job? 


— What do you think are the most effective ways of obtaining a part-time 
job? 


With the help of the students, outline the various sources of employment 
and sources of information regarding the trends and future needs of the 
job market. 

The main sources of employment are the folowing: 

—- Employment and Immigration Canada 


-— friends, relatives, and neighbours (they might know of job openings in 
their own or in other companies ) 


— former employers (depending on the reasons why a person left, they 
may be glad to welcome back this worker ) 


— new office buildings and factories (they need workers, from security 
guards, typists, clerks, and stenographers to executives; there may be 
three or four jobs that the searcher can do in one new Office building 
alone ) 


— new shopping centres and malls (they often offer hundreds of new 
jobs, many of them with large, established chain stores or restaurants ) 


— construction sites 


- plants and factories in industrial areas (in one day, a searcher might 
canvass a dozen or more prospective employers ) 


— companies that hire temporary or part-time workers (taxicab compa- 
nies, security services, and office cleaning companies ) 


— the Help Wanted section of the local newspaper (the searcher should 
check the advertisements every day and answer all appropriate adver- 
tisements, even those that do not fit his or her background exactly; 
moreover, it is essential to be prompt, as many employers stop accepting 
applications once they have a reasonable number of suitable applicants ) 


— Help Wanted notices posted in public buildings 


- provincial and municipal government employment services (government 
is the biggest employer in the country, and there are usually many 
hundreds of jobs available) 


— the “yellow pages” of the telephone book 
— union offices of various trades such as the carpenters or seafarers 
— private employment agencies 


— professional journals and trade magazines 


Exercises 


Consolidation 


Once a general outline has been made, it would be useful for students if 
you could identify these sources of employment within your own commu- 
nity or region. The information could then be handed out to students. 
You should emphasize that eighty-five per cent of the jobs are never 
advertised and that the best approach has been found to be the cold 
canvass, that is, a direct approach to employers. 


Before outlining the sources of information regarding the trends and 
future needs of the job market, you should make students aware of the 
following: 


— Noboby can predict exactly what the needs of the job market will be in 
the future. 


— Changes in government policies, technological developments, scientific 
discoveries, and the economic structures of this country and other 
countries, all have a part in shaping the future needs of the job market, 
for example, the present high cost of fuel is having effects on: 


a) the automobile industry; 
b) the transportation industry; 
c) the construction industry; 


d) the technology of energy conservation. 


The following sources of information are available for the identification 
of the trends and future needs of the job market: 


~ Employment and Immigration Canada has two publications in this 
area: 


a) The Canadian Occupational Forecasting Program (COFOR) is a 


publication, published occasionally as the need arises, that forecasts 
demand for 500 occupational groups over eight-year periods. 


b) The Forward Occupational Imbalance Listing (FOIL) is a quarterly 


publication that forecasts shortages and surpluses of workers in 
various occupations over two-year periods. 


~ The Ministry of Colleges and Universities, Ontario, publishes the 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology Graduate Placement Report, an 
annual report that provides statistical information on the job placement 
success of the graduates of Ontario’s community colleges. 


-~ The Ministry of Education, Ontario, provides some information on 
occupational outlooks through the Student Guidance Information 
Service (SGIS). 


— Professional associations and trade unions generally have information 
on the future needs in their own professions and trades. 


— Develop and discuss the sources of employment as shown in the 
Presentation of Material section. 


~ Have students list six areas in which they think that there are critical 
shortages of employees at the present time and name an occupation for 
which there will be a high demand in three to five years. Attempt to get 
some consensus and then distribute the sheet Shortage of Workers in 
Skilled Occupations (page 31) or use an overhead projector to present 
the information. 


Give students the following helpful hints: 
—~ Read everything that you can about the occupations that interest you. 
— Start your own personal filing system. 


— Use the resources and agencies at your disposal. 
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Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


Ask students to prepare an answer to the question “What are you 
doing now, in your spare time, that could be helpful to you in a future 
occupation?” 


Alberta Advanced Education and Manpower, Career Resources Branch. 
Job Seekers Handbook. 


Bolles, Richard N. The Three Boxes of Life: And How to Get out of Them. 


. What Color Is Your Parachute? A Practical Manual for Job 
Hunters and Career Changers. 


Canada, Manpower and Immigration, Training Research and Develop- 
ment Station. Creating a Career Program. Instructor’s Manual. 


Irish, Richard K. Go Hire Yourself an Employer. 
Methods and Materials of Vocational Counselling: Instruction Manual. 


(Employment and Immigration Canada, Occupational and Career 
Analysis and Development Branch). 


Tools for Life Series. Number 5, Jobs: The Shape of Things to Come. 
(University and College Placement Association ). 


Shortage of 
Workers in 
Skilled Occupations 


In 1981, the federal and provincial governments stated that there is a 
critical shortage of workers in the following skilled occupations: 


— baker 

— class A mechanic 

— computer programmer 

— cook 

— electrical technician 

- electronic technician (including avionics assembler ) 
— fitter-welder 

— general machinist 

— industrial maintenance mechanic 

— instrument mechanic 

— microprocessing occupations (design, development, application) 
— mould maker 

- piping design draftsman/woman 

— systems analyst 


— tool and die maker 
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SKILL 


Se 


UNIT 


Purpose 


Expected 
Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction 
of Topic 


statement of 
Objectives 


Discovery of 
students’ 
lixperiences 


Presentation 
of Material 


Lhe Importance of 
Extracurricular Activities and 
Voluntary and Part-time Work 


To make students aware of the importance of extracurricular activities 
and voluntary and part-time work and to show students how these 
activities influence their occupational choices, job searches, and success 
on the job. 


Students will be able to: 


- understand that their extracurricular activities and voluntary and 
part-time jobs can be of great value when they are choosing an occupa- 
tion or searching for a job. 


Ask the students to consider the following statement: Everything you do 
is part of what you are. 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 


Ask some students to share with the class their answer to the question 
“What are you doing now, in your spare time, that could be helpful to 
you in a future occupation?” 


Emphasize that extracurricular activities and voluntary and part-time 
work are not only of immediate benefit to students (the job itself, the 
service rendered, the money earned), but are also of great future benefit. 
These activities can be of value to students when they are making 
occupational choices or applying for jobs. 


Present the following points and discuss them with the class. 
Extracurricular activities and voluntary and part-time work give 
students opportunities to: 

— assess and clarify their interests; 


-— gain some marketable skills such as handling money, writing, and 
operating certain machines; 


—- gain confidence in their abilities, thus improving their self-concepts; 


— learn how to get along with a supervisor and with fellow workers or 
teammates; 


— develop certain leadership and organizational skills in positions such 
as team captain or social convener; 


- develop a certain discipline by having to attend practices or to get to 
work on time; 


— experience responsibility and accountability; 


— obtain references that could be helpful in future job searches. 


Exercise 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


reparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


You might also prepare a list of all the extracurricular activities and 
voluntary work experiences available in your school and community. 
The students could use this list to check off those activities in which 
they are involved and to find other meaningful and valuable ways to 
spend their free time. Such a list might include the following: 


— Junior Achievement 

— Katimavik 

— Youth Assisting Youth program 

- Youth Across Canada for the Mentally Retarded program 
— peer counselling and peer tutoring 

— candystriper 

— church groups 

— extracurricular clubs 


— sports in the community and school 


— Ask students to look at their extracurricular activities and voluntary 
and part-time work and to list all the items that they feel make them 
better prepared for a possible occupational choice or job search. 

Note: This exercise should be retained for the subsequent unit dealing 
with résumé writing. 


Hand out the list of tips (see page 34) and discuss it with students. 


Have students complete the second form provided in the Appendix for 
the purpose of student feedback (see page 117). 


Ask students to think about some of the problems that they may have 
had in completing an application form for a job. 


Alberta Advanced Education and Manpower, Career Resources Branch. 
Job Seekers Handbook. 


Lathrop, Richard. Who’s Hiring Who. 
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Tips 


q 


Here are some tips from volunteer and personnel agencies on how to get 
business-world credit for volunteer work. | 


— Talk about your volunteer work proudly during a job interview. If there 
is no allotted space for volunteer work on a job application, list it under 
“previous job experience”. 


— Relate your volunteer experience directly to the job for which you are 
applying. Use business terminology if possible. Speak of the specific 
“marketable skills” that you acquired such as patience and sensitivity 
while working at a distress centre or financial knowledge while being 
treasurer of an organization. 


— Talk about “the skills that you can offer the firm” or “your track record 
for bringing a return on an investment”. If you were involved with { 
fund-raising or a budget, say exactly how much money you managed. 

Be dynamic and specific. 


— Mention the part of your job that you enjoyed most. If you liked 
canvassing door-to-door and did it well, say that you enjoy working with 
the public or that you deal well with strangers. 


— If you dreamed up successful fund-raising ideas, talk about them. An 
employer will recognize creativity. For example, the Toronto Symphony 
women’s committee has a successful “think tank” that never stops 
searching for possible “dreams” for its annual fund-raising Dream Auction. 


-— If you worked long or regular hours, say so. Many employers are afraid 
that a volunteer may not be prepared for the discipline or time commit- 
ment of even a part-time job. 


— If you are working as a volunteer now, try obtaining a written state- 
ment of your responsibilities, hours, and reliability from your super- 
visor, perhaps every six to twelve months. Most agencies are happy to 
do this if they are not doing it already. 


—- Bring letters of reference from your volunteer supervisors to any 
job interviews. They are as important as letters of reference from paid 
employment. 


Theme C. Applying 
for a Job 


SKILL 


An Applicatio 
UNIT ae fee” 


Purpose To explore the importance of the application form and to show students 
how to complete it accurately. 


Expected Students will be able to: 
Competencies — complete an application form neatly and accurately. 


Instruction 


1 Read i : : ; 
Introduction ead the following statements and discuss them briefly with students: 


° -— The application form is a “picture of you”. 
of Topic ‘ y 


— Each time that you fill out an application form for a job, you have an 
opportunity to make a good impression on paper. 


ee Oa STE ON on ee oe 
Objectives 


Discovery of Ask students the following questions: 


Students’ - How many of you have completed an application form? 
Experiences 


~ How many of you had difficulty in answering some of the questions? 


— Did you fill it out at home or at the employment office? 


Presentation Remind students to: 
Piatenialtimegaaier soc ee 


—~ complete every item on the application form, 
— be neat; 

— give complete answers; 

— be accurate; 


— find out what is meant by any abbreviations that appear on the 
application form; 


— describe previous work experience accurately and completely; 


— always carry all the necessary information and documents while on a 
job search (résumé, transcripts, references, Social Insurance Number ). 


Exercise _— With the aid of an overhead, present a sample application form (see 
pages 39-40). Complete the application with the help of the students. 
Each student should have a copy of the material used on the overhead and 
should complete it as you complete the sample form. Students can then 
use this copy as a model when they complete an application form at 
home. 
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Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


Summarize the main points of the unit. 


Elicit student reaction to the unit, either orally or in writing. You may 
wish to use one of the forms provided for this purpose in the Appendix 
(see pages 116-118). 


Hand out another copy of the application form. Have students complete 
it in full at home and bring it to the next session. This application form 
would then be used as a basis for the resumé-writing units. 


Alberta Advanced Education and Manpower, Career Resources Branch. 
Job Seekers Handbook. 


Canada, Manpower and Immigration, Training Research and Develop- 
ment Station. Creating a Career Program. A Job Search Guide. 


Tools for Life Series. Number 2, The Effective Job Application. 
(University and College Placernent Association ). 


Note: Blank application forms are available from business supply stores 
or from local employers. 


Application for Employment 


APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 


SURNAME FIRST 


POSITION APPLIED FOR 


| WAGES EXPECTED 


MIDDLE 


PHONE 


DATE AVAILABLE 


SOCIAL INSURANCE NO 


ADORESS STRIEET 


TOWN 


PROVINCE 


EDUCATION RECORD: 


SCHOOL 


GRADE 
COMPLETED 


DATE 


COMPLETED 


COURSE 


STUDIED DIPLOMA RECEIVED 


UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGE 


TECHNICAL, VOCATIONAL, OR OTHER 


eer 


— 


EMPLOYMENT RECORD (MOST 


COMPANY NAME 


RECENT EMPLOYER FIRST). 


ADDRESS 


J EMPLOYED 
FROM 


SALARY 


FROM 
$ 


| TYPE OF BUSINESS AND POSITION HELD 


eet 


REASON FOR LEAVING 


SUPERVISOR 


COMPANY NAME 


FROM 


ADDRESS 


SALARY 
FROM 


$ 


TYPE OF BUSINESS AND POSITION HELD 


REASON FOR LEAVING 


[SUPERVISOR 


COMPANY NAME — 


| FROM 


ADORESS 


REASON FOR LEAVING 


—_- 


SALARY 
FROM 


$ 


TYPE OF BUSINESS AND POSITION HELD 


SUPERVISOR 


COMPANY NAME 


= 
FROM 


ADDRESS 


= 


SALARY 
FROM 


$ 


a 
TYPE OF BUSINESS AND POSITION HELD 


REASON FOR LEAVING 


HEALTH INFORMATION: 


PRESENT HEALTH 


ARE YOU WILLING TO UNDERGO A MEDICAL EXAM? 


WEIGHT 


HEIGHT 


ves L] 


NO 


REFERENCES: 


NAME ADDRESS 


HAVE YOU EVER COLLECTED WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION DISABILITY BENEFITS? 
IF YES, FOR WHAT REASON 


SUPERVISOR 


YES[ |NO[ ] 


LIST TWO PERSONS TO WHOM WE MAY REFER (NOT RELATIVES OR PREVIOUS EMPLOYERS) 


OFFICE USE ONLY 


—— 


TELEPHONE 


OCCUPATION 


| ecePHONE 


OCCUPATION 


Lit-16s-r75 


HAVE YOU EVER BEEN EMPLOYED BY THIS COMPANY BEFORE? WHAT SOURCE REFERRED YOU TO THIS COMPANY? DRIVER'S LICENSE? 


no [ | IF YES 
DATE LEFT YES [] NO he] 


HAVE YOU EVER BEEN BONDED? 


MES pal NG fy a TYPE AND NUMBER 
DATE BONDING COMPANY 


2th Se 
WILL YOU WORK SHIFT WORK? 


MAY WE CONTACT YOUR ~ ARE YOU WILLING TO RELOCATE? 
PRESENT EMPLOYER? 


YES Be NO YES [] NO [ ] PREFERRED LOCATIONS YES [] NO (=A 


NAME OF FRIENDS OR RELATIVES IN OUR COMPANY | 


CANADIAN MILITARY SERVICE: 


BRANCH AND RANK ENTRY DATE DISCHARGE DATE TYPE OF DISCHARGE 


OUTSIDE HOBBIES AND INTERESTS, SERVICE CLUBS OR PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS: DO NOT LIST CLUBS OR ORGANIZATIONS OF 
A RELIGIOUS, RACIAL OR NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


PLEASE ENTER OTHER DATA WHICH YOU FEEL MIGHT ADD TO YOUR QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE JOB SOUGHT, INCLUDING SPECIAL 
SKILLS, KNOWLEDGE OF BUSINESS MACHINES ETC. 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


| HEREBY CERTIFY, THAT, TO THE BEST OF MY KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF, THE ANSWERS GIVEN BY ME TO THE FOREGOING 
QUESTIONS AND ALL STATEMENTS MADE BY ME IN THIS APPLICATION ARE CORRECT. 


| UNDERSTAND THAT ANY FALSE INFORMATION OR CONSEQUENTIAL OMISSION CONTAINED IN THIS APPLICATION 1S CAUSE 
FOR MY IMMEDIATE DISCHARGE. THIS INFORMATION MAY BE USED TO OBTAIN A FIDELITY BOND. 


SIGNATURE 
OF APPLICANT 


FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 


MARITAL STATUS DATE OF BIRTH IN CASE OF EMERGENCY NOTIFY RELATIONSHIP 
NAME 


SINGLE WIDOWED ADDRESS === - ————— a 
DAY MONTH YEAR ONE NO 


NO OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


MARRIED SEPARATED 


FAMILY DOCTOR : : ; a - PHONE NO 


DIVORCED 


INTERVIEWERS COMMENTS 


INTERVIEWER 


| pate wineo | HIRED DEPARTMENT STARTING RATE rec wouns | ostmow a. DATE | DATE EMPLOYMENT COMMENCED | COMMENCED 
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SKILL 


A Resume: 
UNIT Part One 
Purpose To show students how to write an effective résumé. 


Expected Students will be able to: 


e — produce a résumé that will increase the possibility of success in a job 
Competencies | search ; 


Instruction 
Introduction Write the following definition on the board: 


of To ic Resume: “A summary; a short account of one’s career and 
p qualifications prepared typically by an applicant for a position.” 


(Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary) 


Ask students if they know another name for resumé (curriculum vitae). 


Statement of Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 
Objectives 


Discovery of Ask students the following questions: 


9 | - Have any of you ever used a résumé when applying for a job? 
students 


Experiences 


— Why does an employer need your résumé? 


Presentation Show students a well-written sample résumé, using an overhead pro- 
: jector (see page 46). Stress that it is important for the resume to be 
of Material neat, well-organized, and professional. List the following headings that 
should appear on a resume: 


— personal information 

— career objective 

— education 

— work experience 

— memberships 

-— activities and interests 

— references 

Next, tell students about the physical appearance of an acceptable résume. 
Talk about: 

— the length 

— the kind and size of paper used 

— the arrangement and layout of pages 


— the importance of typing the resumé 
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Exercise 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


Finally, describe the three major purposes, or uses, of a résumé, namely: 


— A résumé, along with a covering letter, is helpful when you answer 
an advertisement, either in writing, or in person. 


~ A résumé serves as a functional “calling card” when you call on 
firms for whom you would like to work, but who have not placed an 
advertisement. 


— A good résumé serves as an effective introduction in a direct-mail 
job search. 


— As a preparation for writing a résumé, have students summarize their 
educational background and work experience by completing the two 
worksheets provided for this purpose (see page 43). 


Summarize the main points of the unit. 


Elicit student reaction to the unit, either orally or in writing. You may 
wish to use one of the forms provided for this purpose in the Appendix 
(see pages 116-118). 


The exercise above serves as preparation for unit 8. 


See the list of resources for unit 8, page 45. 


Summary of 
Educational 
Background 


Summary of 
Work Experience 


Years of attendance: from) __=. ss == to 


Name and location of school: 


Diploma, or degree earned: 


Major subjects: 


Other subjects: 


Position or standing in class: 


Awards, citations, scholarships: 


Name and title of persons most likely to give me good references: 


Dates Omem DICyIMeniwitOmee. == = LO 


Name and address of company: 


Company’s products or services: 


Name and title of immediate supervisor: 


My title or position: 


My responsibilities: 


Specific examples showing how effectively I fulfilled my responsibilities: 


a a ee a ne 
er ne ee eS SS 
Name and title of person most likely to give me a good reference: 

eh ee 
Galery olan vin eee ee ee ila 


Reason for leaving: 
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SKILL 


UNIT 


Purpose 


Expected 
Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction 
of Topic 


statement of 
Objectives 


Discovery of 
Students’ 
Experiences 


Presentation 
of Material 


Exercise 


A Resume: 
Part Two 


As stated in unit 7, page 41. 


As stated in unit 7, page 41. 


Give students the following information: 


There is no standard physical format for setting up a resumé. Almost 
any style is acceptable as long as the resumé appears well-centred, 
uncrowded, and neat. 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 


Ask students the following questions: 
— Did you have any difficulties completing the worksheets? 


- Do you think that you can summarize the contents of each sheet in 
two or three sentences? 


Discuss the following common résumé faults, with an example for each 
if possible: 


— too long 

— too short 

— too condensed 

— too amateurish 

— overconfident in tone 

— poorly reproduced 

— containing misspellings and grammatical errors 
— poorly expressed 


— lacking sufficient data 


~ Hand out the sample résumé that you presented in the previous 
session (see page 46). Using the sample resumé as a model, have students 
prepare their resumés using the contents of their application forms 
(unit 6) and of their worksheets (unit 7). 


If students do not complete the résumé in class, have them complete 
it at home and hand it in to you for evaluation and comments within 
one week. 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


Summarize the main points of the unit. 


Have students complete one of the forms provided for this purpose in 
the Appendix (see pages 116-118). 


Remind students that the résumé is always accompanied by a letter of 
application, or covering letter, when submitted to an employer. Have 
students prepare a list of the main points that should be contained in 
such a covering letter. 


Alberta Advanced Education and Manpower, Career Resources Branch. 


Job Seekers Handbook. 
Biegeleisen, Jacob I. Job Resumés. 


Canada, Manpower and Immigration, Training Research and Develop- 
ment Station. Creating a Career Program. A Job Search Guide. 


The Edge on Finding a Job or Creating Your Own, and Making the 
Most of It. (Ontario Youth Secretariat). 
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A Sample 
Résumé 


i 


Personal 
Information 


Career 
Objective 


Education 
1977-1981 


Summer Work 
Experience 


1980 


1973 


1977 


Memberships 


Activities 
and 
Interests 


References 


Résume of John Q. Smith 


123 Bridge Street, 
Richmond Hill, Ontario 
L4c 4v8 

(416) 884-1000 


Date: of Dinth:)) Juners73b2523 
Single 180 cm 66 kg Excellent health 


To begin as a trainee in a large organization and to 
advance to the management level. 


Bay Secondary School Richmond Hill, Ontario 


Candidate for the Secondary School Graduation 
Diploma in June 1981, with twenty-nine credits.gmMy 
majors are English, mathematics, science, and auto 
mechanics. 


The Unity Gas Company Richmond Hill, Ontarie 


I worked as a field representative, with duties in 

the area of meter reading and safety checking. I 

was commended for my efficiency and asked to return. 

Reported to: Mr. F. Brown, Supervisor, Meter Reading 
Telephone: (416) 889-8888 


Ministry of Government Services Toronto, Ontario 


I worked in the area of preventive maintenance. My 

duties involved painting and cleaning of government 

facilities. 

Reported to: Mr. S. K. Summers, Maintenance Supervisor | 
Telephone: (416) 965-1111 : 


Star Limited Toronto, Ontarwo 
Engineers and General Contractors 


I worked as a labourer at the Toronto International 
Airport, building a hangar. My duties involved 
surveying, pouring concrete, making formworks, 
operating packers and jackhammers, and handling 
materials for carpenters and bricklayers. I was 
given excellent references and asked to return. 
Reported to: Mr. G. Wright, Construction Superintendent: 
Telephone: (416) 622-3333 


Labourers International Union, Local 807 
Chemical Workers Union, Local 506 


I was active at Bay Secondary School in soccer, 
volleyball, gymnastics, football, the student 
council, and the camera club. My main interest is 
Alpine skiing. 


WIS Io (G5 arenes, weliceiaere 
Currie and Jones 
Chartered Accountants 
235 King Street East 
Toronto, Ontario 

M5A 139 

(416) 869-3330 


Mr. A. L. Genner, President 

Star Limited 

Engineers and General Contractors 
iPLORYongessuneecit 

Toronto, Ontario 

M5C 1T4 

(416) 491-0458 


= ine of 
cation: 
UNIT Pett One 


Purpose To teach students the skill of writing a letter of application. 


SKILL 


Expected Students will be able to: 


e — write letters of application that should invite interviews. 
Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction Read the following statement and discuss it briefly with students: 


of To ic The ability to write a really effective letter of application for employ- 
p ment has very little to do with your level of education or your work 
experience 


Make sure that students understand the purpose of a letter of applica- 
tion. They should know that a letter of application will rarely of itself 
get them a job. Its main purpose is to secure an interview with a 
prospective employer. It is obvious, therefore, that the letter must some- 
how indicate to an employer that it is worth his or her time to interview 
the applicant. 


Statement of Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 
Objectives 


7 Ask students the following questions: 
Discove of H had i en i iting a lett f lication? 
9 — Have you had previous experience writing a letter of application‘ 
students 
Experiences 


— What kinds of letters have you written in the past? 


— If you have written letters of application, what difficulties did you 
encounter? 


With the help of the students, present the following rules for writing a 
Presentation | orcaistes . e : 2 


of Material — Use regulation-size white stationery. 
— Type your letter or write it legibly in ink. 
— Use one side of the paper only. 
— Do not use more than one page if the letter is typed; two, if written. 
— Space your letter so that it is easy to read. 
— Check carefully for errors in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 


— Be careful to spell correctly the name of the person to whom you are 
writing and to use his or her proper title. 


— Write your letter in rough and go over it several times to improve it 
before writing the final draft. 


— Apply for a specific job, not just “anything”. 


- Include your address and telephone number. 
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Exercise 


Consolidation 
Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


Discuss with students their lists of the main points that should be 
contained in a letter of application. Add any points that they may have 
forgotten. Ensure that students understand that a letter of application 
should include the following sections: 


a) A first paragraph indicating the position in which the applicant is 
interested. The opening paragraph must be phrased in such a way 
that the prospective employer will wish to read on. 


b) One or more paragraphs giving a few highlights of the applicant’s 
qualifications for the job. Details should be given on an attached 
resume. 

c) A concluding paragraph politely requesting an interview in order 
to present additional information. 


— Using an advertisement from a recent newspaper, have students write 
a letter of application that includes the three sections discussed above. 
Give students the format for a letter of application and the sample letter 
as models (see page 49). 


Summarize the main points of the unit. 


Elicit student reaction to the unit, either orally or in writing. You may 
wish to use one of the forms provided for this purpose in the Appendix 
(see pages 116-118). 


If students have not finished writing the letter of application, have them 
complete it at home and bring it to class for the next session. 


See the list of resources for unit 5, page 33. 


Format for a Letter 
of Application 


A Sample Letter 
of Application 


Name and address of 
applicant 


Date 


Name and title of person to 
whom letter is being written 
Name and address of company 


The opening paragraph should arouse the reader’s interest. 
The applicant should explain the reason for writing the letter and give 
information to show his or her specific interest in the company. 


The middle paragraph(s) should explain more fully the applicant’s 
interest in the company and should state specifically what kind of job 
the applicant is seeking. A brief description of the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions, as well as a reference to an enclosed résumé, should also be 
included here. 


The closing paragraph should contain a request for an interview. 
The applicant should suggest a specific time when he or she will be free, 
for a positive request is harder to ignore than a vague hope. 


Name and signature of 
applicant 


123 Avenue Street 
Waterloonn Onita Ele 
NIB I1Bl1 


Rebpiaisy olor: 


Mr. V. Bing 

Personnel Manager 

Heart Electronics Limited 
25 Front Street West 
Toronto, OntacrLo 

M1B 2C3 


Dear Mr. Ring: 


Your advertisement in the Toronto Chronicle of February 2, 1981, 
indicated that you are looking for an ambitious new graduate to join 
your engineering division. I feel that my. qualifications very cicsely 
match your requirements. 


In May of this year I will graduate from the University of 
Waterloo with a Bachelor of Science in electrical engineering. 


For the past two summers I have been employed in the field of 
medical electronics and have gained valuable experience which I feel 


would be applicable to the type of work that your company does, 
especially to your pacemaker project. I am now seeking a position 
that involves the application of electrical engineering to the medical 
field. The attached résumé provides further information on my career 


1c@) Gleveee 

My class schedule will allow me to come to your plant any 
Wednesday afternoon. May I have an interview to discuss my 
qualifications with you in greater detail? You can reach me by 


telephoning 886-4567 hefore TOSOO a.m. Or ALLEL 2:001o.me~- tl Look 
forward to hearing from you soon. 


Sincerely, 


Grkirne Hid 


Johanne Pouliot 
Enclosure 
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SKILL 


UNIT 


Purpose 


Expected 


Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction 
of Topic 


Statement of 
Objectives 


Discovery of 
students’ 
Experiences 


Presentation 
of Material 


Exercises 


Additional 
Activities 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


A. Letter of 
Application: 
Part Two 


As stated in unit 9, page 47. 


As stated in unit 9, page 47. 


Read the following statement and discuss it briefly with students: 


Out of every one hundred applicants for a position, approximately ten 
succeed in gaining an interview. 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 


Ask students the following question: 


- What difficulties did you experience in writing your letter of 
application? 


Briefly review the sources of employment listed in the Presentation of 
Material section of unit 4 (see page 28) and the format of the sample 
letter of application (see page 49). 


- Ask students to exchange their completed letters of application and to 
invite comments from their classmates. 


- Have a follow-up discussion to review the comments and concerns and 
to correct any major errors. 


— If possible, bring in a personnel manager or someone who receives 
letters of application and application forms to talk about common 
errors and omissions. 


— Give students copies of some poorly completed application forms and 
poorly written letters of application to criticize. 


Summarize the main points of the unit. 


Have students complete one of the forms provided for this purpose in 
the Appendix (see pages 116-118). 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


Distribute another sample advertisement from the local newspaper and, 
as a homework project, have students write a letter of application. This 
letter should be handed in to you within a week for evaluation and 
comments. 


Alberta Advanced Education and Manpower, Career Resources Branch. 
Job Seekers Handbook. 


The Edge on Finding a Job or Creating Your Own, and Making the Most 


of It. (Ontario Youth Secretariat ). 
Guide to Résumé Writing. (University and College Placement Association ). 


McGovern, Patrick, and Brown, Joan. How to Do a Job Search. 
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Part One 


SKILL Preparation 
for an Interview: 


UNIT 


Pu 0 e To help students to understand the importance of proper preparation 
rp S for a job interview. 


Students will be able to: 
Expected ie ets ae 
— prepare themselves adequately for an interview; 
Competencies 


— understand the usefulness of the telephone for obtaining an interview 
or conducting a job search. 


Instruction 


Present students with the following hypothetical situation and ask them 
Introduction how they would prepare themselves: 


of Topic Your résumé was a success! The employer has invited you to an inter- 
view in order to determine whether you are indeed a suitable candidate 
for the job. 


Remind students that, since an interview gives one an opportunity to 
create a lasting good impression, it is very important to prepare ade- 
quately for the interview. 


Statement of Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 
Objectives 


Discovery Of | Ask students the following questions: 
Students’ - What is a job interview? 


° — How many of you have taken part in a job interview? 
Experiences ere | 
— What preparations did you make in advance? 


— If you were to do it again, what might you do differently? 


Presentation With the help of the students, outline the purpose of an interview and 


, some ways to prepare for an interview. 
of Material 


The purpose of a job interview is to make both the applicant and the 
employer see the reasons why it will be to their mutual advantage to 
work together. It also gives the interviewer an opportunity to learn 
something about: 


- the applicant’s personality; 

- the applicant’s education and training; 

— the applicant’s work experience. 

Finally, the interview allows the applicant to ask questions about the 


responsibilities of the position and the qualifications desired for the 
position. 


Exercise 


Additional 
Activity 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


Give students the following suggestions to help them to prepare for an 
interview: 


- Do some research on the organization before the interview. 


— Evaluate yourself honestly beforehand and be aware of your strong 
and weak points. 


- Take a resume. 

- Dress in an appropriate manner. 

— Be well-groomed. 

— Be punctual. 

— Anticipate the employer’s questions. 
— Prepare your own questions. 


— Stress your assets. 


— Present the checklist for self-evaluation (see page 54) on an overhead 
and help students to evaluate themselves. Make sure that they under- 
stand all the terms used. This self-evaluation will allow students to 
become aware of their strengths and weaknesses, in preparation for an 
interview. Each student should have a copy of the checklist. 


— Hand out the list of tips for using a telephone effectively (see page 55) 
and go over it with students. 


Summarize the main points of the unit. 


Elicit student reaction to the unit, either orally or in writing. You may 
wish to use one of the forms provided for this purpose in the Appendix 
(see pages 116-118). 


Have students list any traits that might be helpful in a job and that were 
not included in the self-evaluation checklist. 


Printed Materials: 
College Placement Council. So You’re Looking for a Job! 


The Edge on Finding a Job or Creating Your Own, and Making the Most 
of It. (Ontario Youth Secretariat ). 


Lamont, Margo. Getting Hired. 


Film: 


Nine Came Trying. Ontario, Ministry of Labour, Information Services 
Branch. 
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Self-Evaluation 
Checklist 


Employers say that they are looking for the following traits in potential 
employees. Rate yourself on these traits. 


WE} 


TAY. 


12. 


13. 


Jl 


. Enthusiasm 


for work 


. Intelligence 
. Punctuality 
. Health 


. Ability to take on 


responsibility 


. Leadership 
. Initiative 


. Willingness to 


follow directions 


. Self-confidence 


Knowledge of 
strengths and 
weaknesses 


Ability to get 
along with 
people 
Job-related skills 


Ability to handle 
conflict 


Willingness to 
relocate 


Below 
average Average Good 


Out- 
standing Unknown 


Telephoning for 
a Job Interview 


The telephone can be a valuable tool when you are conducting a job 
search - and a great time saver. You may use the telephone (a) to 
contact an employer after having sent a resumé and a covering 
letter, or (b) to make a “cold call” to a prospective employer. 


Either way, your object is to get an interview with the employer. To 
use the telephone effectively, here are some tips to follow: 


1. Be prepared BEFORE you start making phone calls. If your callisa 
“cold call”, research the company just as you would before writing a 
covering letter or résumé. Prepare for the usual questions people ask 
by writing down the answers. Commonly asked questions are: “Why 
do you want to work for us?” “What subjects did you take?” “What is 
your past work experience?” Have a copy of your résumé handy to 
which you can refer. 


2. Make your calls between 9:00 a.m. and 11:00 a.m. or 2:00 p.m. and 
4:00 p.m., but preferably in the morning. 


3. ind out the name and title of the person who can help you and 
make every effort to speak to that person. 


4. Immediately state why you are calling. 


5. Be positive and enthusiastic. Speak audibly and use articulate 
speech. 


6. Tell the person about yourself and give an... outline in a few 
sentences. Never say you have no job experience. Refer to volunteer 
work, hobbies, field placement and so on. 


”. Try to get a dialogue going. Answers should be brief but intelligent. 
Lead up to the point where you can ask for an interview. 


8. Do not discuss salary unless confronted....If the person insists, 
state a moderate salary, not too high but not too low either. 


9. Have a schedule of your available time to make appointments and 
a calendar handy. 


10. Keep yourself available if you leave your name and number. Tell 
the person that you are making several other calls but that you will 
keep the line free at a specified time. If you must have someone take 
the message, be sure they are aware what the call is about so they 
will get the needed information. Provide them with stationery needs. 
Remind the message taker of the importance of the call and ask that 
he or she be pleasant and helpful when talking to the employer. 


11. Write down the results after each call. 


12. Continue telephoning until you have interviews with three or 
four companies. 


13. Ethically, you should cancel all other interviews after you have 
accepted employment. 


From Patrick McGovern and Joan Brown, How to Do a Job Search (Toronto: 
Seneca College of Applied Arts and Technology, Career Planning and Placement 
Centre ). 
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SKILL 


UNIT 


Purpose 


Expected 
Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction 
of Topic 


statement of 
Objectives 


Discovery of 
students’ 
Experiences 


Presentation 
of Material 


Preparation 
for an Interview: 
Part Two 


As stated in unit 11, page 52. 


As stated in unit 11, page 52. 


Write the following statement on the board: 
Remember that eighty per cent of all employers use “eye-appraisal” as 
an important criterion of selection. 


Remind students that if they have not had any or many interviews and 
if they are uncertain of what to say or how to say it, they should do what 
sales personnel do: prepare and practise. 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 


Ask students the following questions: 
- What questions have you been asked in previous job interviews? 


~- Which questions were the most difficult to answer? Why? 


List for students some questions that employers generally ask during 
job interviews and some questions that applicants may ask. 
Some questions that employers ask applicants are: 

- Why do you wish to join our company? 

- What do you know about our company? 

- What salary do you expect? 

- What are your future career plans? 

— How do you spend your spare time? 

- Why should I hire you? 

— Are you willing to relocate? 

- Why did you leave your last job? 

- Tell me something about your previous employment. 


— Tell me about yourself. 


Questions that applicants may ask the interviewer include the following: 
—- How soon after the interview will I know whether I have been hired? 
- Does the company have a training program in which I may participate? 


- What are the opportunities for promotion? 


Exercise 


Additional 
Activity 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


- Following a classroom discussion of the implications of each of the 
above questions asked by employers during job interviews, have 
students write the answers that they would give. 


— Remind students that preliminary interviews can also be conducted by 
telephone. Hand out the sheets on a telephone interview (see pages 58-59) 
and have students do the activity. 


Elicit student reaction to the unit, either orally or in writing. You may 
wish to use one of the forms provided for this purpose in the Appendix 
(see pages 116-118). 


If the students have not finished writing their answers to the questions 
asked during job interviews, have them complete the exercise at home 
and bring it to class for the next session. 


Canada, Manpower and Immigration, Training Research and Develop- 
ment Station. Creating a Career Program. A Job Search Guide. 


College Placement Council. So You’re Looking for a Job! 


Tools for Life Series. Number 3, The Job Interview. (University and 
College Placement Association ). 
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A Telephone 
Interview 


Introduction 


Frank Baker has discovered a company for which he would like to 
work. Employment with the company offers the right kind of benefits, 
and he knows that his skills and abilities would allow him to do a good 
job for them. 


By investigating the company, he has found out that Jean Talbot, the 
manager, does all the hiring and that she has a fairly young staff 
working for her. Frank has also found out that several persons who had 
experience working on school and college newspapers work at the 
company. 


The Interview 

Employer: Jean Talbot Applicant: Frank Baker 

Talbot: Jean Talbot speaking. 

Baker: Hello, Miss Talbot. My name is Frank Baker. We haven’t actually 
met, but you recently spoke to my graduating class at Somerville 
Community College. 

Talbot: Yes, I remember. What can I do for you, Frank? 

Baker I'll come right to the point, Miss Talbot. Having just graduated, 
I’m looking for a job. For the last few years, I’ve admired the 
work your company is doing. I really like your books on Cana- 
dian history and current events, and I would like to join your 
company. 


Talbot: Well, Frank, can you tell me something about yourself? 


Baker: ’m twenty and single. At Somerville, I studied business adminis- 
tration, majoring in marketing and advertising. While there, 
I also worked as a reporter and advertising editor for Voice — the 
student newspaper. As you know, we carried several ads for your 
books. 


Talbot: So you did... and they were very well-designed ads. 


Baker: It’s good to hear you say that, Miss Talbot. I designed all the ads 
myself last year. 


Talbot: Well, you did a fine job. And you’ve got me interested. 


Baker: Thank you, Miss Talbot. I’d very much like a chance to meet 
with you in person. Is there a good time for us to meet? 


Talbot: Hmmm ... understand that I can’t promise you anything, Frank 
- but I would like to meet you. How about having coffee with me 
this afternoon? 

Baker: I’d like that. May I bring along a folder of some of my advertising 
work? I’ve also got a couple of bookmark designs you might be 
interested in to publicize your newest books. 


Talbot: Sure, I’d like to see your work. Come in around 2:30. 


Baker: Ill be looking forward to it —- 2:30 this afternoon. Thank you, 
Miss Talbot. I’ve really enjoyed talking to you. 


Talbot: Ive enjoyed it, too. See you later, Frank. 
Baker: Yes, Miss Talbot. Bye for now. 


Talbot: Good-bye. 


Directions 


Read the conversation that took place between Frank Baker and Jean 
Talbot, then answer the questions that are given below. 


Questions 


a) What did Frank say at the beginning of the call to arouse Jean 
Talbot’s interest? 


b) How did Frank show his interest in, and knowledge of, the company? 
What effect did this have on Jean Talbot? 


c) How did Frank show that he was very serious about wanting a job 
with the company? 


d) How did Frank show his knowledge of good telephone manners? 


e) If you were the employer, would you be interested in interviewing 
Frank. Why or why not? 
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SKILL 


UNIT 


Purpose 


Expected 
Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction 
of Topic 


Statement of 
Objectives 


Discovery of 


Students’ 
Experiences 


Presentation 
of Material 


Exercises 


13 


Interview 
Questions 


To stress the importance of knowing how to perform effectively at a job 
interview. 


Students will be able to: 


— answer most interview questions effectively. 


Present students with the folowing hypothetical situation: 


You cannot rehearse your role in an upcoming interview because you do 
not know what questions you will be asked. You decide to rely on your 
own courtesy and good sense to help you perform effectively. 


Ask students whether they feel that relying on one’s courtesy and good 
sense is a Safe rule of thumb for performing effectively during job 
interviews. 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 


Ask students the following questions: 


— Courtesy and good sense make a good impression on an interviewer. 
How does a person demonstrate courtesy and good sense in an inter- 
view? 


— Which of the assigned interview questions (from unit 12) did you find 
the most difficult? 


— Which ones were you able to answer with ease? 


List the four basic questions that are on the mind of the interviewer: 
— Why is the candidate here? 

-— What kind of person is the candidate? 

— What can the candidate offer me? 


— How much will the candidate cost me? 


— Having determined which interview questions from the suggested list 
in unit 18 caused most students some difficulty, help the class to formu- 
late appropriate answers. Write the answers on the board. 


- Based on a class discussion, develop questions that may be directed to 
an invited guest; for example, the personnel manager of a local company 
(see unit 14). 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


Some sample questions are: 
a) What criteria do you use to select the candidates to be interviewed? 
b) What impresses you the most about an applicant? 
c) What impresses you the least about an applicant? 
d) How do you respond to the applicant’s salary expectation? 


e) What do you consider appropriate questions for the applicant to ask 
during the interview? 


f) What questions are you, by law, not allowed to ask the applicant? 


Summarize the main points of the unit. 


Elicit student reaction to the unit, either orally or in writing. You may 
wish to use one of the forms provided for this purpose in the Appendix 
(see pages 116-118). 


Have students prepare additional questions to ask an invited guest. 


See the list of resources for unit 18, page 57. 
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SKILL 


UNIT 


Purpose 


Expected 
Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction 
of Topic 


statement of 
Objectives 


Discovery of 
Students’ 
Experiences 


Presentation 
of Material 


Exercise 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


14 


An Interview 
With a 
Personnel Manager 


To enable students to listen to a knowledgeable person in the hiring 
field. 


Students will be able to: 
— demonstrate appropriate behaviour during an interview; 


— recognize positive and negative aspects of an interview. 


Ask students whether they agree or disagree with the following state- 
ment and have them state their reasons. 


The first five minutes of an interview are crucial. It is often determined 
at this point whether a person will be considered as a candidate. 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 


Ask students the following questions: 


—- How many of you have had an interview with someone from a 
personnel department? 


— How can the personnel manager help you today? 


Introduce the personnel manager who has been asked to answer the 
questions that students have prepared. (Give the questions to him or 
her before the class. ) 


— Ask the personnel manager to interview a student in front of the class 
and to give feedback to the class about the interview. The visitor should 
stress positive aspects of the interview and ways in which the student 
may improve. 


Have students assess the interview and compare their assessment of the 
interview with the personnel manager’s assessment. 


Distribute the list of hints designed to help students to perform effectively 
at a job interview (see page 63). 


Elicit student reaction to the unit, either orally or in writing. You may 
wish to use one of the forms provided for this purpose in the Appendix 
(see pages 116-118). 


Ask students to think of ways to evaluate a candidate after a job 
interview. 


Helpful Hints 


Here are some hints to help you to perform effectively at an interview. 


Do’s 


Read company literature 
beforehand. 


Dress neatly and act 
naturally. 


Present all relevant 
credentials. 


Be prepared to discuss 
weaknesses. 


Be honest, serious, and 
sincere. 


Be courteous. 
Be specific. 


Try to relax. 


Look directly at the interviewer. 


Speak clearly. 


Listen carefully and allow 
the employer to express 
himself or herself. 


Appear interested in each 
employer. 


Emphasize your potential 
strength to the employer. 


Focus on the job. 


Emphasize your 
attributes. 


Ask relevant questions. 


Don’ts 


Don’t be late for your 
interview. 


Don’t come unprepared. 


Don’t chew gum or smoke 
unless invited to. 


Don’t lounge in your 
chair. 


Don’t be evasive. 


Don’t misrepresent 
yourself. 


Don’t blame others for 
your weaknesses. 


Don’t criticize yourself. 


Don’t become impatient or 
emotional. 


Don’t talk too much or too 
little. 


Don’t be flippant. 


Don’t unduly emphasize 
starting salary and fringe 
benefits. 


Don’t oversell your case. 


Don’t overextend the 
interview. 


Don’t make hasty 
decisions. 
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SKILL ] oy Practising the 


Interview 


UNIT 


To enable students to practise, evaluate, and improve their interviewing 
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Purpose 


Expected 
Competencies 


Instruction 
Introduction 
of Topic 


Statement of 
Objectives 


Discovery of 


Students’ 
Experiences 


Presentation 
of Material 


Exercise 


techniques. 


Students will be able to: 
— evaluate an interview; 


— identify the aspects of an interview that need improving. 


Write the following sentences on the board: 


The employer will evaluate you. Have you evaluated yourself? 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 


Ask students the following questions: 
— Have you evaluated yourself in the past? 
— What were the circumstances? 


— Did you act on your evaluation? 


Go over the Interviewer’s Evaluation Form and the Applicant’s Evalu- 
ation Form with students (see pages 66-69). It may be necessary to 
demonstrate the proper way to shake hands, sit, maintain eye contact, 
and so on. 


Indicate that employers have found that students have the following 
major problem areas in an interview: 

— poor communication skills 

— nervousness due to shyness and lack of confidence 

— lack of preparation 

— lack of ability to “sell” themselves 


Tell students that one way to overcome these problem areas is to role- 
play the interview. 


— Group students in pairs and have them interview each other. They 
should complete the evaluation forms (pages 66-69) at the end of each 
interview. 


Additional 
Activities 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


- To provide more realistic practice for students, subsequent to this 
lesson, arrange for each student to have an interview with one of the 
school personnel during a lunch-hour or study period or after school 
hours. Heads of departments, principals, head secretaries, custodians, 
and counsellors can be asked. The student should write up a brief 
description of the job for which he or she is applying and give this 
description to the interviewer ahead of time. Interviews do not need to 
be more than twenty minutes in length. At the end of the interview, the 
interviewer would be asked to complete the Interviewer’s Evaluation 
Form (see pages 66-67) and to go over it with the student. 


— Local business people can be another source of interviewers. They may 
be contacted through the Education Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. In this case, students could practise telephone interviewing, 
either calling an employer and arranging an interview or being interviewed 
by telephone. 


Discuss the folowing questions with students: 


— What are the areas in which you feel that you need the most 
improvement? 


— How can you improve your skills in these areas? 


Elicit student reaction to the unit, either orally or in writing. You may 
wish to use one of the forms provided for this purpose in the Appendix 
(see pages 116-118). 


Ask students to think about other letters connected with a job search, in 
addition to letters of application. 
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Interviewer’s A: Excellent 


Evaluation Form 


Good 


C: Unacceptable 


Name of applicant: 


Address: 


Telephone: 


Preparation: 


Arrival: 


Manner: 


Personal 
Character- 
istics: 


Date: 


Item A 


Resumé 


Company research 


Punctuality 


First impression 


Handshake 


Appearance 


Eye contact 


Posture 


Friendliness 


Maturity 


Communication skills 


Alertness, enthusiasm 


Directness 


Attitude 


Manners 


Potentiality 


Ability to “sell” 
oneself 


Sense of responsibility 


B 


C Comments 


Item A B Cc Comments 


Main Part Ability to maintain 
of the eye contact 
Interview: 


Enunciation 


Level and correctness 
of language 


Manner of answering 
questions (directly) 


Knowledge of company 
Knowledge of job 
Interest in job 


Ability to ask 
appropriate 
questions 


Concluding Ability to conclude 

the interview in 

Interview: appropriate manner 
(friendly, polite) 


Last impression (Is the 
applicant still interested 
in the position? ) 


Overall Evaluation: 


General Comments: 


Adapted from Patrick McGovern and Joan Brown, How to Do a Job Search (Toronto: 
Seneca College of Applied Arts and Technology, Career Planning and Placement Centre). 
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Applicant’s 
Evaluation Form 


Name: 


Date: 


After each of the interviews you attend, evaluate yourself in the areas 
listed below. Be honest with yourself. This will help you to avoid some 
common mistakes in your next job interview. 


Check the appropriate description. 


Punctuality: 


Posture: 


Handshake: 


Appearance: 


Attitude: 


Composure: 


Personality: 


Conversational 
Ability: 


Comprehension: 


Job Information: 


Experience: 


Goals: 


late for the interview 
right on time 
early for the interview 


poor 
fair 
good 


poor 
fair 
good and strong 


very untidy 
satisfactory 
neat and well-groomed 


very distant and aloof 
warm, friendly, sociable 


nervous 
average poise 


relaxed, sure of myself, confident, 
calm under pressure 


unsatisfactory for the job 
satisfactory for the job 
very desirable for the job 


talked very little 
showed average fluency and expression 
talked well and to the point 


slow to understand 
average ability to grasp ideas 
quick to understand, perceived well 


poor knowledge of field of interest 
average knowledge of field of interest 
excellent knowledge of field of interest 


not related 


average amount of meaningful 
background 


background very good, considerable 
experience 


poorly defined goals 
average definition of goals 
well defined goals 


Job Interest: showed little interest 
showed acceptable level of job interest 
am at a point of “career consciousness” 


showed a mature blending of work 
interests and rewards 


Potential: limited 
average 
strong potential, but I require coaching 
extremely high potential 


Answer these questions. 


Did I ask the type of questions that helped the employer to respond 
favourably to me? 


Did I indicate my willingness to be a responsible and pleasant member 
of the department in which I would be working? 


Did I express my eagerness to develop myself through job experience? 
Did I express my desire to improve myself through continued education? 
Did I conclude the interview on a mutually friendly basis? 

Did I thank the interviewer for his or her time? 


How might I have improved the interview? 


i a a aa ee 
Adapted from Patrick McGovern and Joan Brown, How to Do a Job Search (Toronto: 
Seneca College of Applied Arts and Technology, Career Planning and Placement Centre ). 
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SKILL 


Follow-up 
Letters 


16 


Pu ose To demonstrate to students that there are other letters connected with a 
rp job search, in addition to the letter of application. 


UNIT 


Expected Students will be able to: 


— recognize the format of other letters regarding employment, in 


® 
Competencies addition to the letter of application; 


— use other letters regarding employment, in addition to the letter of 
application. 


Instruction 


: Write this statement on the board and discuss it with students: 
Introduction 


Follow-up letters are very important and will leave a lasting impression 


of Topic on the employer. 


Statement of Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 
Objectives 


Discovery of Ask students the following questions: 


Students’ - Why would you use a follow-up letter? 


Experiences 


— Are there several types of follow-up letters? 


— Have you ever written a follow-up letter? 


Presentation Discuss with students the types of follow-up letters that might be 
connected with a job search, namely: 


of Material — follow-up to the interview 
— follow-up to a lack of reply from a company 
— acceptance of a job offer 
— rejection of a job offer 


— request for additional information from an employer 


Exercises 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


— Distribute sample copies of each type of follow-up letter (see 
pages 72-74) to students and have them examine the various formats. 


— In the context of a simulated situation, have students write a follow-up 
letter related to one of their own possible needs. 


As a guide students might consider the following suggestions when 
writing a follow-up letter: 


a) Express your thanks for the time and consideration shown by 
the interviewer. 


b) Stress your interest in the job and your ability to do it well. 


c) Add anything of importance that you may have overlooked in the 
interview. 


d) If you have been told that you will not be eligible, write anyway 
and reiterate your interest in the company - perhaps in another 
capacity. 


Summarize the main points of the unit. 


Elicit student reaction to the unit, either orally or in writing. You may 
wish to use one of the forms provided for this purpose in the Appendix 
(see pages 116-118). 


Ask students to consider some systematic job search techniques that 
they might use. 


See the attached sample letters, pages 72-74. 


Sample Follow-up A. Follow-up to the interview 


Letters 833 Corydon Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario 
M1A 6G6 


August 18, 1981 


Mies wis sls Collilisne 

Manager 

The Friendly Canadian Bank 
162 Lombard Avenue 
Toronto, Ontaglo 

M5iteeZiRS 


[Yasue hey (elilinnciec 


Thank you for the opportunity to discuss with you your 
company's Management Training Program. As a result of our 
conversation, I am now even more interested in the Friendly 
Canadian Bank. 


I was particularly impressed with your company's policy 
of promotion from within and its timetable for advancement. 
I feel that both of these procedures provide a strong 
motivation for the employees. 


I am very interested in the excellent opportunity which 
the Friendly Canadian Bank offers to an ambitious young 
person. I do hope that my qualifications fit the bank's 
requirements and I expect to hear from you when you have 
arrived at a decision concerning my application. 


Sincerely yours, 


Pusey Yiaadursr 


Lucy Giardino 


B. Follow-up to a lack of reply from a company 


400 James Street South 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 
P7B 3K5 


April 18, 1981 


Ms. Eve Kuzik 
Vice-President 

BC Printing Company 
162 Lombard Street 
Sudbury, Ontario 
P3C 3K4 


Dear Ms. Kuzik: 


On January 28, 1981, I sent you my résumé and my letter 
of application for a position as junior bookkeeper in your 
accounting department. Since I am particularly impressed 
with your firm and its prospects for the future, I am anxious 
to learn whether this material was received by you. 


If you should require further information about my 
background or if you should wish to interview me, please let 


me know at your convenience. 


Yours sincerely, 


Bru Soha 


John Salvail 


C. Acceptance of a job offer 


156 Passmore Avenue 
Toronto, sOntanrLo 
M1B 4P7 


June 18, 1981 


Ms. Eve Kuzik 
Vice-President 

BC Printing Company 
162 Lombard Street 
Sudbury, Ontario 
PBC .3hA 


Dear Ms. Kuzik: 


I am pleased to accept the position you have offered me 
as a draftswoman with the BC Printing Company. 


The terms set forth in your letter confirming 
July 28, 1981, as the starting date and $835.00 per month 
as the starting salary are quite acceptable to me. 


Since my search for accommodation will require me to 
arrive in Sudbury at an earlier date, I will contact your 
office during the week of July 14-18 to learn anything else 
that I need to know before I start to work. 


Thank you for offering me this position; I will try my 
best to live up to your expectations. 


Sincerely yours, 


ivan Obue 


Elaine Chin 


D. Rejection of a job offer 


333 Corydon Avenue 
TOrEOMEO Nn) Ontanl© 
MVS EYSYS) 


September 18, 1981 


he Wig iulelakewars!eyoval 
Personnel Manager 
Islington Lumber Company 
100 Islington Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 

MOR 3C4 


Dear Mr. Richardson: 


Thank you for offering me a position as lumber trader in 
your company. Although the terms specified in your contract 
letter and the challenges of the job were both very 
attractive, I have decided to accept a position with another 
meh gins 


As a result of applications sent to several companies 
that I regard highly, I received a job offer from another 
company, as well as your own. I decided to accept the other 
offer because I felt that my qualifications and background 
were more closely related to the requirements of that job. 


I wish to thank you for the time that you personally gave 
to my application. 


Yours sincerely, 
Kobert Taser 


Robert Fraser 
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E. Request for additional information from an employer 


Mr. 


833 Queensway Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario 

K2G 3B6 

October 17, 1981 


€~ Bourque 


President 

Ideal Lumber Company 
900 Dennis Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario 

KIP 3C4 


Dear Mr. Bourque: 


Thank you for the opportunity to visit with you and other 


members of your company last Monday. Everyone was so 
pleasant and kind to me that I am looking forward with even 
greater anticipation to the possibility of working for you. 


as 
a) 
my 
an 


When I spoke to Mr. Guy Fortras, my present supervisor, 
you had requested, he indicated that I would be permitted 
leave my present position within two weeks of submitting 
resignation. This would allow me to join your company at 
earlier date than we had originally thought possible. 


I hope that by this time you have received responses from 


my other references. I look forward eagerly to an early and 
positive decision from you about my working for Ideal Lumber 
Company. 

Sincerely, 

Kim Sing 


SKILL 


The Success- oriented 


UNIT l 7 Job Search 


Purpose To identify some useful techniques that lead to success in a job search. 


Expected Students will be able to: 


4 — identify some personal characteristics and some techniques that lead 
Competencies to success in a job search; 


— describe their own positive attributes; 


— “sell” themselves to employers. 


Instruction 


Introduction Ask students whether they agree or disagree with the following state- 


< ments: 
of Topic 


— Jobs are often given to people who are best qualified to conduct a job 
search, rather than to people who are best qualified to do the jobs. 


— Most jobs are obtained by contacting employers directly. 


—~ Most job seekers make twenty-five or more contacts with employers 
before they get a job. 


~ Contacting prospective employers by telephone is a very good technique 
for obtaining employment. 


Statement of Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 
Objectives 


Discovery of Ask students the following questions: 


Students’ —~ How many of you have tried to get a job by means of a telephone call? 
~ How many of you find it difficult to talk about the things that you do 


Experiences | weur 


—~ How many of you have used friends or relatives to get a job or to find 
out about a job? 


Presentation For years most young people have felt that the only jobs available 
to them are those which are listed in the classified section of the 


of Material newspaper or with employment agencies such as Employment and 
Immigration Canada. Yet on any given day, only ten to fifteen per cent of 
the available job openings are listed in the newspapers or with agencies. 
Many jobs are available that never flow through the normal channels. 


After presenting the above information to the class, list the following 
principles of a successful job search: 

~ Looking for a job is a full-time job. 

— Righty per cent of jobs are filled as a result of personal initiative. 

— Knowing the needs of the employers is essential. 

~ Four per cent of jobs are always vacant. 

— Job seekers have to sell their services. 

—~ Looking for a job is mainly a matter of attitude. 


— A job search must be planned systematically. 
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Exercises 


Additional 
Activity 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


_ Have students list the characteristics of a successful salesperson. 
Discuss how these characteristics would be similar to ones that would 
lead to a successful job search. 


— Since knowing themselves and having a positive attitude are impor- 
tant factors in a job search, have students, in groups of three, describe 


things that they can do well. Discuss the difficulties that students often 
have in talking about their positive characteristics. 


_ Hand out Assertive Job Hunting: A Survey (pages 77-78) and ask 
students to complete it. Discuss it in class. 


Summarize the techniques that lead to success in a job search. 


Have students fill out the second form provided in the Appendix for the 
purpose of student feedback (see page 117). 


Ask students to think about the things that they need to know during 
their first week on the job. 


Canada, Employment and Immigration Canada. Guide for the Job Hunter. 


Creative Job Search Technique. (Employment and Immigration Canada, 
Occupational and Career Analysis and Development Branch ). 


Jackson, Tom, and Mayleas, Davidyne. The Hidden Job Market: A System 
to Beat the System. 


Tools for Life Series. Number 1, Creative Job Search. (University and 
College Placement Association ). 


Assertive 
Job Hunting: 
A Survey 


This survey is designed to provide information about the way in 
which you look for a job. Picture yourself in each of these job-hunting 
situations and indicate how likely it is that you would respond in the 
described manner. If you have never searched for a job before, answer 
according to how you would try to find a job. This survey is to be used 
mainly for discussion, not for assessment. 


Please respond to these statements by marking the appropriate number 
in the space provided next to each statement. Use the following Key for 
your responses: 


l.veryunlikely e2.unlikely 3.likely 4.very likely 


1. When asked to indicate my previous experience, I would mention 
only my paid work experience. 


2. If I hear someone talking about an interesting job opening, I 
am reluctant to ask for more information unless I know the person. 


5. would ask employers who do not have an opening whether 
they know of other employers who might have job openings. 


4.1 downplay my qualifications so that an employer will not 
think that I am more qualified than I really am. 


5. I prefer to use an employment agency to find a job rather than 
apply to employers directly. 


6. Before an interview, I would contact an employee of the organi- 
zation to learn more about that organization. 


__ 7%. I hesitate to ask questions while being interviewed for a job. 


8. I avoid contacting potential employers by telephone or in 
person because I feel that they are too busy to talk to me. 


9. If an interviewer were very late for my interview, I would 
arrange for another appointment. 


10. I believe that an experienced employment counsellor would 
know better than I would which kinds of jobs I should seek. 


11. If a secretary told me that a potential employer was too busy to 
see me, I would stop trying to contact that employer. 


____ 18.1 feel that getting the job that I want is largely a matter of luck. 


13. I prefer to contact directly the person for whom I would be 
working rather than the personnel department of an organization. 


14. I am reluctant to ask teachers or previous employers to write 
letters of recommendation for me. 


15. I would not apply for a job unless I had all the qualifications 
listed on the published job description. 


16. I would ask an employer for a second interview if I felt that the 
first one went poorly. 


17.1 am reluctant to contact an organization about employment 
unless I know that there is a job opening. 


____ 18. If I did not get a job, I would call the employer and ask how I 
could improve my chances for a similar position in the future. 


19. I feel uncomfortable asking friends about job openings. 


cL 
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20. Since the job market is so tight, I feel that I should take what- 
ever job I can get. 


21. If the personnel office refused to refer me for an interview yet 
I felt qualified for the position, I would contact directly the person for 
whom I wanted to work. 


22. If an interviewer said, “I’ll contact you if there are any 
openings,” I would feel that there is nothing else I can do. 


23. I would check out the available job openings before deciding on 
the kind of job that I would like to have. 


24. I am reluctant to contact someone I do not know for informa- 
tion about career fields in which I am interested. 


25. I would telephone a company on the chance that there is a job 
opening. 


Theme D. Progressing 
on the Job 


SKILL 


UNIT 


Purpose 


Expected 
Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction 
of Topic 


Statement of 
Objectives 


Discovery of 
students’ 
Experiences 


Presentation 
of Material 


Exercises 


18 


The First Week 
on the Job 


To help students to discover the information that is needed during their 
first week on the job and the sources of that information. 


Students will be able to: 


— identify the information that will help them to feel at ease and be 
productive during their first week on the job. 


You could share the feelings and experiences that you encountered 
during your first week on a job. 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 


Ask students the following questions: 


— How many of you have had part-time or summer jobs? How did you 
feel about your first day at work? 


— Can you remember your first day in high school? How did you feel? 


Present information about the personnel that are part of many busi- 
ness, industrial, and service organizations and about their functions. 
For example: 


— payroll staff 

-— medical staff 

— supervisor 

— personnel staff 

— administrative officers 

— business manager 

— head secretary 

— shop steward 

Briefly explain the purposes of the Employment Standards Act, the 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, and a company personnel policy booklet. 
The acts will be covered in detail in unit 21 (see pages 90-91). 


~ Divide the class into groups of about five students each. Have each 
group hold a brainstorming session and prepare a list of things that 
they would like to know and would need to know during their first week 
on the job. Then have the groups consolidate their lists. 
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Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


~ Using a master list of information sources, have students decide how 
they could find each item of information. The information required 
should include the following items: 


a) job instructions and expectations 
b) name of supervisor 


c) company policies on lateness, illness, medical appointments, 
receiving personal telephone calls or messages 


d) timing of breaks, lunches 


e) location of washrooms, lunch-rooms, medical personnel or 
first-aid kit 


f) name of person to be informed in case of illness 
sg) procedures to be followed in case of fire 


h) procedures to be followed in case of accident (Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act) 


Summarize the main points of the unit. 


Elicit student reaction to the unit, either orally or in writing. You may 
wish to use one of the forms provided for this purpose in the Appendix 
(see pages 116-118). 


Ask students to list ten expectations that employers have of their 
employees and to bring the list to the next session. 


The Edge on Finding a Job or Creating Your Own, and Making the Most 
of It. (Ontario Youth Secretariat ). 


Wickenden, James W. You’re on the Job... Now What? 


Note: Contact the personnel office of a local industry or business to 
obtain a copy of their personnel booklet. 


SKILL 


UNIT 


Purpose 


Expected 
Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction 
of Topic 


Statement of 
Objectives 


Discovery of 
students’ 
Experiences 


Presentation 
of Material 


Exercise 


Consolidation 


Employer 
ence inne 


19 


To show students what expectations employers have of employees. 


Students will be able to: 


— understand that certain traits such as honesty, fairness, thoroughness, 
accuracy, punctuality, co-operation, enthusiasm, mastery of skills, and 
acceptable grooming are viewed positively by employers; 


— understand that there are many variables when an employee is being 
considered for promotion. 


Read the following quotation and discuss it briefly with students: 


‘... Just because you have successfully obtained the job you have been so 
carefully preparing for does not mean that your work is done, by any 
means. Holding on to the job (and progressing on the job) is, in many 
organizations, even more difficult than acquiring the job.”* 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 


Refer to the list of expectations that students prepared. Discuss them 
with the class. 


Make sure that students understand that the main function of the 
business world is to produce a profit. Employees must be able to contrib- 
ute to the profit-making ability of their employers, or they will not last 
long in their jobs. 


~ Divide the class into groups of about five students each and give each 
group a case study. You might give the sample case study of Joanne and 
Ed (see page 85) to one group to work on or you might have the class 
as a whole complete it before starting the exercise. (See the Resources 
section on page 84 for books containing sample case studies.) The case 
studies should reflect situations that students in your area are likely to 
encounter with local employers. Have each group discuss the case study 
and answer the questions. After completing the exercise, each group 
can share the answers with the whole class. 


Summarize the main points of the unit. 


«John C. Crystal and Richard N. Bolles, Where Do I Go From Here With My Life? 
(Berkeley, Calif.: Ten Speed Press, 1974), p. 150. 
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Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


Elicit student reaction to the unit, either orally or in writing. You may 
wish to use one of the forms provided for this purpose in the Appendix 
(see pages 116-118). 


Ask students to think about the deductions that have been made from a 
pay cheque that they or their parents have received. 


Case studies can be found in: 


Canada, Manpower and Immigration, Training Research and Develop- 


ment Station. Creating a Career Program. Career Planning and Job 
Search Workbook. See “Employer-Employee Expectations”, unit 7 in 


section 2. 


Career Skills Assessment Program of the College Board. (College 


Entrance Examination Board). See the exercise booklet in pocket 6, 
“Work Effectiveness Skills”. 


q 


Case Study 


Joanne and Ed 


Joanne and Ed began working at a clothing store at the same time. Both 
young people have very good sales records and get along well with other 


employees. 


When the assistant manager’s position became vacant, Joanne immedi- 
ately applied for it, presenting her reasons why she could do the job 
well. Ed thought that the manager would ask him to apply because of 
his good performance, and when the manager said nothing, Ed put in 


his application at the last minute. 


The duties of the assistant manager include marketing and sales, stock 
control, banking of receipts, and supervision of employees. 


If you were the manager, which employee would you promote given the 
information described above and the criteria listed below? 


For each statement given below, indicate if the statement is positive (+ ), 


negative (— ), or neutral (0). Then choose one of the two employees for 


the position of assistant manager. 


Joanne 
_____ often works through 
coffee break 
is always prompt in 
returning from lunch 


has an excellent rapport 
with customers 


is very well organized 


has excellent taste in 
clothes and is very 
fashion-conscious 


has a few close friends 


____ prefers small groups of 
people over a large group 
considers her job as the 
most important thing in 
her life right now 

we rcings imine church 
choir 

seems reluctant to speak 
up at staff meetings 
____has an above-average 
knowledge of the products 
has two years of 
university education 


is willing to work 
overtime 

has a steady boyfriend; 
the relationship appears 
to be leading towards 
marriage 

loves children 


is a member of a 
small investment club 


Ed 


is sometimes late 
returning from lunch 


_____occasionally takes longer 


coffee breaks 


has a wide circle of friends 
who often drop in to 
the store 


has a neat appearance 
is very outgoing with 
most people 


coaches little league 
baseball and hockey 


___is a member of a local 
service club 


graduated from Grade 12 
with honours 


tends to be disinterested 
in paperwork 

displays natural 
leadership skills 

is studying marketing 
management at night 
school 


is reluctant to work 
overtime because of his 
studies and community 
involvement 


his father is a personal 
friend of the store owner 
(who is not the store 
manager ) 


is considered a sensible, 
responsible citizen 

has no plans for marriage 
at this point in his career 
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SKILL 


UNIT 


Purpose 


Expected 
Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction 
of Topic 


statement of 
Objectives 


Discovery of 
students’ 
Experiences 


Presentation 
of Material 


20: 


Pay, Payroll 
Deductions, and 
Fringe Benefits 


To examine the various arrangements for paying employees, the types 
of deductions usually made from pay cheques, and the kinds of fringe 
benefits available to employees. 


Students will be able to: 


- calculate different kinds of remuneration where the method of pay may 
be based on an hourly wage or a salary, piecework, or a commission; 


— understand and explain why various deductions are made from pay 
cheques; 


— understand the types of fringe benefits that are often given to employees. 


Start the lesson by asking students the following questions: 
— What is the difference between a gross amount and a net amount? 


— Why is the net amount of a pay cheque smaller than the gross salary 
earned by the employee? 


— What kinds of deductions might be made from a pay cheque? 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 


Ask students the following questions: 


—- How many of you have seen a Statement of Earnings and Deductions 
received by one of your parents? 


— How many of you have received your own statement? 


— Have you ever heard anyone complaining about the deductions made 
from a pay cheque? 


— Have you ever heard anyone boasting about the fringe benefits 
received on a job? 


Look at some of the different ways of being paid. For example: 
— a biweekly wage calculated at an hourly rate 
—a monthly salary or commission or a combination of both 


— a remuneration by piecework (incentive pay) 


Exercise 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


Discuss with students the various kinds of deductions that may appear 
on a Statement of Earnings and Deductions. Using illustrations 1-6 (see 
pages 88-89) to assist you, discuss the following items: 


— income tax 

— unemployment insurance 

— Canada Pension Plan 

— company pension plan 

— health and dental plans 

— union dues or association fees 

— credit union 

In discussing fringe benefits, refer to the various deductions from the 


pay, determine what portion of any particular item may be paid by the 
employer, and decide whether the deductions are worth while. 


Look also at certain benefits derived by the employee for which no 
contributions are made such as sick leave, holidays with pay, bereave- 
ment pay, cost-of-living allowance. 


-—~ Hand out copies of Illustration 1 (page 88) or project it on a screen. 
Have students explain each item appearing in the boxes on this State- 
ment of Earnings and Deductions. 


Quickly summarize the kinds of deductions that students might find on 
their first pay cheque. 


Elicit student reaction to the unit, either orally or in writing. You may 
wish to use one of the forms provided for this purpose in the Appendix 
(see pages 116-118). 


Ask students to think about the legal rights of an employee. Have them 
ask their parents about the purpose of the Ontario Human Rights Code. 


Taylor, Edward S. On the Job. Now Is Tomorrow Series. 
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Iustration | 
An Hourly-rated Employee 


ACME Box Company Limited Statement of Earnings and Deductions 


Employee Name Pay Period Ending Hourly Rate Hours Worked Gross Pay 


Raymond Clement — Month Year $6.30 $252.00 
fe 1981 
Government 
Bee Company Health Dental Credit 
Pension Plan Plan Union Net Pay 


Ilustration 2 
A Monthly Wage Paid Twice a Month 


{ 


Modern Life Insurance Company Limited Statement of Earnings and Deductions 


Employee Name Pay Period Ending Monthly Salary 
Diana Day Central Day Month Year $1226.00 $613.00 
Insurance Agent 15 1G 1981 
Income ato 

Tax Hospital Medical Bonds Net Pay 


lustration 3 


Expense Report Name: Jacques Duval Week Ending: October 24, 1981 
Other 
Travelled Distance | Allowance | Transportation Other tar! 
to Travelled | at 17¢/km Costs Hotel Meals | Expenses 


Wednesday Oshawa 112 km $19.04 $ 3.50 See $ 25.04 
and Return 
Thursday North Bay | 368km $62.56 | | 8500 | $2500 $ 9.00 $107.58 


Miscellaneous 
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Iustration 4 


Federal and Provincial Tax Table 


Taxable Income Tax Payable 
Less than $ 1,875 $ 0.00 
1,983 114.00 

5,966 599.00 

5,949 LET a:00 

9,915 2,199.00 

12,563 3,000.00 


From Income Tax Deductions at Source: 1981, Tables 405, 405A and 405B (Ottawa: 
Revenue Canada, Taxation, 1981), p. 12. 


Iustration 5 


Canada Pension Plan Contributions and 
Unemployment Insurance Premiums 


Remuneration for 


Weekly Pay Period C.P.P. UI. 
75.54 - 76.08 0.88 1.36 
95.54 - 96.08 1.24 Lives 
125.54 - 126.08 173 2.26 
175.54 - 176.08 2.68 3.16 
275.54 - 276.08 4.48 4.96 


Note: These maximum and minimum figures are for 1981. 
The government adjusts these from time to time. 


From 1981, Canada Pension Plan Contribution and Unemployment Insurance Premium 
Tables (Ottawa: Revenue Canada, Taxation, 1981), pp. 35-37. 


ustration 6 


Canada Pension Plan 


Contributions on Hourly Pay Rates 


Deductions 

Hourly Rate of Pay per Hour 
2.65 - 3.19 0.04 
6.76 —- 4.51 0.06 
5.98 - 6.53 0.10 
7.65 — 38.19 0.13 
9.87 - 1048 O17 


EEE 


Contributions on Biweekly Wages 


Biweekly Wage Deduction 
75.79 - 76.33 0.40 
95.79 - 96.33 0.76 
125.79 - 126.33 ow 
175.79 - 176.33 2.20 
275.79 - 276.55 4.00 


ee 


From 1981, Canada Pension Plan Contribution and Unemployment Insurance Premium 
Tables (Ottawa: Revenue Canada, Taxation, 1981), pp. 34, 38-39. 
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SKILL 2 1 Employment 


Law 


UNIT 


Pu ose To help students to understand their rights and responsibilities as 
rp employees. 


Expected Students will be able to: 


e - identify the purposes of the Employment Standards Act, the Workmen’s 
Competencies Compensation Act, and the Ontario Human Rights Code. 


Instruction 


4 Start the lesson by asking students the following questions: 
Introduction aie : 


f T ° — Did you know that not so long ago employers were able to hire children 
0) Op1Cc as full-time employees in Canada? 


— Did you know that not so long ago employers could fire a woman who 
was pregnant? 


— Did you know that not so long ago employees received no compensa- 
tion for work-related injuries? 


Then ask students what other rights employees have gained in the last 
twenty-five years. 


Statement of Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 
Objectives 


Discovery of Ask students the following questions: 


Students’ — Do you know of anyone who has been fired or let go from a job? 
Was that person given notice or severance pay? 


Experiences - Do you know of anyone who had to leave a job because of health 
problems related to the job? 


Presentation Ensure that class sets of A Guide to the Employment Standards Act, 
: Human Rights in Employment, and A Summary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
of Material tion Act, Ontario are available for the students’ use. 

With the students, go over the basic purposes of each of the following: 
- Employment Standards Act 
-— Ontario Human Rights Code 
— Workmen’s Compensation Act 
If there is a law course taught in your school, you may wish to bring the 


teacher of the course into the class to answer questions that students 
may have about these pieces of legislation or to give the initial presentation. 


Exercise 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


- Have students answer the following questions: 


a) According to the Ontario Human Rights Code, what questions are 
employers not allowed to ask on application forms or in interviews? 


b) If a male nurse is not being paid the same salary as a female nurse, 
what can he do? 


c) What are the procedures to be followed if you have an accident on a 
job site? 


d) What is Workmen’s Compensation? What benefits does it provide 
for workers? 


e) What breaks is an employee entitled to during working hours? 
f) Under what circumstances can an employee be fired without notice? 


g) How many hours of work can an employer demand without paying 
overtime? 


h) What are the consequences of pursuing an issue through the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission or the Employment Standards Branch? 
Why do many people not pursue perceived “injustice”? 


Summarize the main points of the unit. 


Elicit student reaction to the unit, either orally or in writing. You may 
wish to use one of the forms provided for this purpose in the Appendix 
(see pages 116-118). 


Ask students to think about their attitudes towards unions. 


Employment Facts for Ontario Students. (Ontario, Ministry of Labour). 


Extracts From the Occupational Health and Safety Act, 1978. (Ontario, 
Ministry of Labour, Occupational Health and Safety Division ). 


A Guide to the Employment Standards Act. (Ontario, Ministry of Labour, 
Employment Standards Branch). 


Human Rights in Employment. (Ontario Human Rights Commission ). 
Ontario Human Rights Code. (Ontario Human Rights Commission). 


A Summary, Workmen’s Compensation Act, Ontario. (Workmen's 
Compensation Board). 
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SKILL 


UNIT 


Purpose 


Expected 
Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction 
of Topic 


Discovery of 
students’ 
Experiences 


Statement of 
Objectives 


Presentation 
of Material 


Unions and 
Other 
Associations 


To give students some background on unions, the terminology associated 
with unions, and the differences among associations, federations, and 
unions. 


Students will be able to: 
~ understand the historical basis of unions in Canada; 
~ define some common terminology associated with unions; 


— list some ways in which being a member of an association, federation, 
or union would affect an employee; 


~ understand unions and associations from an employer’s point of view. 


Write the following slogans on the board: 
— Solidarity forever! 
— United we stand, divided we fall. 


— There is strength in numbers. 


Ask students to discuss the implications of these slogans. 


Ask students the following questions: 


~ How many of you have a parent that belongs to a union? an association? 
a federation? 


~ How many of you have had to join a union as a condition of obtaining 
a summer job? 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 


Outline the history of the union movement in Canada. 


Discuss with students the effects of belonging to a union (auto workers), 
association (doctors, lawyers, police officers), or federation (teachers ). 
For example: 


— payment of regular fees or dues; 
— collective action (strike or withdrawal of services ); 
~ representation of members through a few elected officials; 


- opportunity for involvement by becoming a shop steward, representative, 
or member of an executive; 


— necessity for all members to abide by an action decided upon by the 
governing group. 


Exercise 


Additional 
Activities 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


— Have students complete the matching exercise given on page 94 ora 
more complex one that you can draw up using the Glossary of Industrial 
Relations Terms (see the Resources section below). Go over the answers 
with students, explaining them in more detail where necessary. 


Answers 

iby ae: Sa 9. C PO: «ed lee (apresen@, 
ea) 6. Q LO aN 14. Mor V ioe LE 

oo BR ‘Cake Likes ish WE 

4. H ©, Lor. Teal) 16. E 


— Invite a local labour leader, a leader of a professional association, a 
representative of OSSTF, or a representative of the Chamber of Commerce 
to talk about the aims of the group to which each belongs. Aim to get a 
balanced picture. 


— Have students discuss the following issues in small groups and report 
back to the class. 


a) Should employees be allowed to decide whether they will or will not 
join a union or association? 


b) Should the use of strikes be allowed to continue or should the 
government bring in legislation to ban strikes, especially in essential 
services (police, hospital workers, firefighters, etc.)? 


c) What are some alternatives to strikes? 


d) What are some of the advantages and disadvantages of belonging to 
a union or association? 


e) How are professional athletes, actors and actresses, school princi- 
pals, and small business owners represented? 


f) All the employees of a large company in St. Catharines are members 
of an association, but they have always refused to join international 
unions. What might be some of the reasons for this situation? 


Summarize the main points of the unit. 


Elicit student reaction to the unit, either orally or in writing. You may 
wish to use one of the forms provided for this purpose in the Appendix 
(see pages 116-118). 


Ask students to think about how they would resign from a job or change 
jobs. 


Forrest, Anne. Unions and the Collective Bargaining Process. 


Glossary of Industrial Relations Terms. (Labour Canada, Public Relations 
Braneh)): 


Jantzi, D.; Craven, P.; and Teeple, G. Union Organization and Strikes. 


Kemball, Walter G. Canada and the World, Book 1. Teacher’s Book. See the 
chapter on the labour movement. 


York County Board of Education, Task Force, Senior Guideline. Career 


Planning for Secondary School Students. See lessons 8-8 and 13-21 on 


unions. 
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Unions and Other 


Workers’ Associations 


94 


Below you will find a list of definitions and a list of terms related to 
unions and other associations. Match the definition with the term. 


ak 


iele 


12. 


ILS, 


14. 


15. 


NG: 


Lie 


ite: 


A refusal to work because a 
satisfactory contract cannot be 
negotiated. 


. An employer and employees who are 


trying to come to an agreement are 


. A legal step used by an employer to 


end a strike or other actions of 
employees. 


. The agreement between an employer 


and a union that involves wages, 
working conditions, fringe benefits, 
and so on. 


. The person in charge of a local 


union. 


. Dental plans, pension plans, sick 


leave plans, etc. 


. Aplace of work where a person must 


belong to the union. 


. Amethod of settling a dispute 


between an employer and employees 
by bringing in a third party. 


. A method of collecting union dues. 
10. 


The legal procedures that a group 
must follow in order to become a 
union. 


Workers on strike spend several hours 
each week in front of their 
place of work. 


A unionized employee has the right 
to file a if some part of 
his or her contract is not followed. 


An advantage attained by length of 
continuous employment. 


A strike that takes place while a 
contract is still in effect. 


A work slowdown or a refusal to 
perform some duties not in the 
employee’s job description. 


The closure of a place of work by an 
employer in order to pressure 
employees to agree to the terms of 
employment. 


A method of determining wages, 
hours, etc., through direct 
negotiations between the union and 
the employer. 


A cost-of-living adjustment clause. 


tO ef oO Ww > 


s 
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Local 

Strike 
Checkoff 
Grievance 
Lockout 
Arbitration 
Shop steward 


. Collective 


agreement 
COLA 
Seniority 
Conciliation 
Mediation 


. Wildcat strike 


Certification 
Negotiating 
Closed shop 
Fringe benefits 
Injunction 
Picket 
Work-to-rule 


Collective 
bargaining 


Illegal strike 


SKILL 


Changing 


yd 3 Jobs 


Purpose To show students what people look for in a job and why people have to 
be prepared to change jobs. 


Expected Students will be able to: 
Competencies | © °"°°"*'8ne wPy People change Jobs; 


UNIT 


- demonstrate how to change jobs gracefully; 


- identify the most satisfying aspects of a job. 


Instruction 
Introduction Write the following statement on the board: 


° Most people change their jobs four or more times in their lifetime. 
of Topic 


Ask students for reasons why people might change their jobs. 


Statement of Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 
Objectives 


Discovery of Ask students the following questions: 


’ — Have either of your parents had more than one job? 
students 


° — Do you know anyone who has prepared himself or herself for one kind 
Experiences of employment but ended up doing another? 


Pr tati Tell students that there are many reasons why people change jobs. 
esen on Sometimes people are forced to change jobs and sometimes people choose 


of Material to change jobs. 


Some reasons for changing jobs over which people have no control 
include: 


— layoffs 

— bankruptcy 

— technological changes 
— economic changes 

— illness 

— aging 


— spouse’s job relocation 


Some reasons for changing jobs over which people do have control are: 
— opportunity for advancement 


- opportunity for a job that is more satisfying 
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Exercise 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


Discuss with students the different reasons why people find their jobs 
satisfying. Some satisfying aspects of a job might be: 


— the nature of the job 

— the working conditions 

— the hours of work 

— the location 

— the pay and other benefits 

— the future prospects 

— the relationships with co-workers 

— the relationships with supervisors 

— the challenge 

Finally, outline for students the steps that they should follow if they 
wish to resign from a job gracefully. Tell students that they should: 


— talk to their immediate supervisor and explain their reasons for 
leaving; 
— give written notice; 


— clean up all unfinished business and advise their co-workers of aspects 
of their job that they may need to know; 


— leave their forwarding address and telephone number, especially if 
they may wish to be considered for future employment; 


— ask for a letter of reference. 


— Have students, individually or in groups, list some additional reasons 
why people change jobs and some additional reasons why people find 
their jobs satisfying. 


Summarize the main points of the unit. 


Elicit student reaction to the unit, either orally or in writing. You may 
wish to use one of the forms provided for this purpose in the Appendix 
(see pages 116-118). 


Ask students to think of ways a person could continue learning while 
employed in a full-time job. 


Canada, Manpower and Immigration, Training Research and Develop- 
ment Station. Creating a Career Program. Career Planning and Job 
Search Workbook. 


SKILL 


UNIT 


Purpose 


Expected 
Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction 
of Topic 


statement of 
Objectives 


Discovery of 
students’ 
Experiences 


Presentation 
of Material 


Learning and 
Karning 


a4 


To explore ways of continuing one’s education and improving one’s 
qualifications in preparation for job changes and advancement. 


Students will be able to: 


- identify various opportunities open to them in continuing education 
and in government programs; 


— find the necessary information about these programs. 


Ask students to present arguments for or against the following 
statements: 


— If you are very highly qualified or very highly educated, you might 
have difficulty in obtaining a job; however, once you have a job, most 
employers would want you to continue to upgrade yourself. 


- You will continue to learn all your life, for education is a lifelong 
process. 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 


Ask students the following questions: 


— How many of you have taken correspondence courses, night-school 
courses, or summer-school courses? 


— In your immediate area, what places do you know that offer courses, 
for interest and credit, to people of different ages? 


Discuss ways of furthering one’s education through continuing education 
and through government programs. 

Continuing education programs include the following: 

— conferences and workshops 

— correspondence courses offered by the Ministry of Education 


— correspondence courses offered by universities, community colleges, 
and private schools 


— evening and day courses offered by registered private trade schools 
— accountancy courses leading to RIA, CGA, and CA degrees 


— evening and day courses for interest and credit offered by universities, 
community colleges, and private schools 


— Open College courses offered over the radio 
— radio and television courses for credit 
- apprenticeships 


— night school courses offered by boards of education 
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Exercises 


—~management training courses offered by companies, banks, and other 
organizations 


— real estate and insurance courses 


Government programs for furthering one’s education are offered by both 
the federal and provincial governments. 


The federal government, through Employment and Immigration Canada, 
offers the following: 

— job placement services 

~ career counselling and information, including CHOICES 

— skill training 

— Creating a Career and Creative Job Search programs 

— industrial training 

— job experience programs 


—~ Canada Manpower Training Program 


The Ontario government offers the following programs: 
— Ontario Career Action Program (OCAP) 

— Ontario Student Assistance Program (OSAP) 

— Linkage apprenticeship project 


— Training in Business and Industry (TIBI) 


— Have the students answer the following questions: 


a) Of the continuing education programs and government programs 
listed in the Presentation of Material section, which ones can be taken 
while a person is working full-time? 


b) What can employees do, if they are interested in promotion at their 
place of work, to ensure that they are considered when opportunities 
arise? 

(Talk to the supervisor about possible advancement, find out what 
qualities are sought when people are considered for promotion, ask 
for feedback from the supervisor and try to improve in weak areas, 
take courses in related or required areas.) 


— Present the following case study to students and have them answer the 
questions. 


Case study of Giselle 


Giselle is a secretary in a secretarial pool for a local business. She is 
competent in her job, but after being in it for four years, she finds that 
it lacks challenge. When she left school, she was four credits short for 
her Secondary School Graduation Diploma. 


Now she thinks she would like to get a job that involves accounting or 
computer programming. 


Questions 


a) What factors should Giselle consider before spending time working 
towards a new occupation? 

(She should consider the job opportunities, pay, chances of advance- 
ment in her present job, job security, and other factors.) 


b) What can she do to start moving in a new direction without giving 
up her job? 


Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


Discuss the following question with students: How can people get the 
information they need to continue their education? 

(They should use the counselling departments of schools, colleges, and 
universities and the counsellors at the Canada Employment Centres, as 
they will have a variety of materials available.) 


Have students complete one of the forms provided for this purpose in 
the Appendix (see pages 116-118). 


Ask students to think about the possibility of starting their own business. 


“Getting Qualified: A Resource Section on Training and Education”. In 
Jobs for Your Future, pp. 87-29. 


Note: For further information on the topic of continuing education you 
should obtain calendars and pamphlets on the programs listed in the 
Presentation of Material section in this unit (see pages 97-98). 
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SKILL 


Starting Your 
Own Business 


UNIT 


Purpose To present alternative career possibilities through self-employment. 


Expected Students will be able to: 


— recognize that the possibilities for starting one’s own business are 


Competencies | enaess. 


_ understand the steps that one must take to start one’s own business; 
—~ understand what one must do to ensure success; 


~ appreciate the satisfactions and the pitfalls associated with a small 
business. 


Instruction 
Introduction Read the following statement: 


f ik . Cc “Over the past several years, small businesses in Ontario have contrib- 
0 Opl uted to the creation of more new jobs than have the larger firms. 


In fact the 240 000 small enterprises in our province now account for 
23 per cent of our total sales and 40 per cent of our total employment.’* 


After a brief discussion of the above statement, ask students the following 
questions: 


~ Would you consider starting your own small business? 


— What things would you consider doing as a business? 


Statement of Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 
Objectives 


7 Ask students the following question: 
Discovery of epee a 


S d t ’ — How many of you have considered setting up, or have actually set up, 
tu ery S your own business such as selling something or providing a service? 
Experiences 


Presentation Introduce students to the concept of small business or self-employment. 
‘ Stress the idea that they can create their own job rather than work for 
of Material someone else. With the help of the students, prepare a list of various 

small businesses which have already arisen in your community as a 
result of people’s personal needs. 


Discuss with students some of the problems associated with self- 
employment and some of the things one must do to ensure success in 
one’s own business. 


Exercises _ Have students hold a brainstorming session and prepare a list of 
possibilities for starting one’s own business, keeping in mind the Intro- 
duction of Topic statement. One student can write the items on the board. 
The list might include items such as house painting, lawn-cutting and 
gardening, shopping services for the shut-ins or the elderly, small 


* “On Small Business in Ontario”, Notes for an address by the Honourable William G. 
Davis, Premier of Ontario, in London, Ontario, February 16, 1981, p. 3. 
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Consolidation 


Feedback 


Preparation for 
the Next Unit 


Resources 


appliance repairs, delivery services, amateur photography services, 
entertainment for parties, auto body repairs. Discuss some of the 
examples with students. 


Using the examples given on page 103, show students how some large 
businesses have grown from small beginnings and also how some enter- 
prising students have created their own summer jobs. 


- Using the Ontario Youth Secretariat pamphlet The Edge on Finding a 
Job or Creating Your Own, and Making the Most of It, discuss with 


students the following topics: 
a) Should you borrow money to start your business? 
b) How can you let people know about your new business? 
c) Do you need written contracts for your work? 
d) Do you need insurance? 
- Give students the excerpt What Can You Do to Ensure Your Success? 


(page 102) and allow them time to read it. Then discuss with them the 
various points raised in the excerpt. 


Suggest further sources of help to students interested in this topic. 
These include: 


— school staff members who have a particular interest in business; 


— the Junior Achievement Program, which allows students to learn 
various aspects of business organization by actually operating a 
business under the guidance of adults; 


— Venture Capital, which is administered by the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities and which provides loans for students who wish to start up 
particular enterprises during the summer as a learning experience; 


— service clubs, which are often interested in helping youth with the 
creation of business enterprises. 


Have students complete one of the forms provided for this purpose in 
the Appendix (see pages 116-118). 


Ask students to think about the total program. They should be prepared 
to identify the competencies that they have acquired as a result of 
participating in the program and to comment on any aspects that they 
found interesting or that they would like to explore further. 


The Edge on Finding a Job or Creating Your Own, and Making the Most 


of It. (Ontario Youth Secretariat ). 


How to Start a Small Business. (Ontario, Ministry of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations). 


Minding Your Own Business Series. (Federal Business Development 
Bank). 


Project Self-Reliance. A Guide to Small Business Management. 
Shave, W. F. Starting a Small Business in Ontario. 


Small Business Is Good Business. (Canadian Federation of Independent 
Business ). 
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What Can You Do 
to Ensure 


Your Success? 


Making your own job requires a lot of imagination, enthusiasm and 
hard work. Sometimes, though, even the best ideas fail because they 
weren’t organized properly. Here are a few guidelines to keep in mind: 


1. Make sure you have a market for your product or service. 


2. Open a bank account for your business. Keep accurate detailed 
records of expenses and income. 


3. Schedule your work carefully. When you're starting out, give your- 
self lots of time to complete a job until you’ve figured out what kind of 
delays you can confront. That way you'll either get the job done on 
time, or earlier than promised. 


4. Don’t promise to do something beyond your capabilities. You’ll end 
up with a disappointed and angry customer, as well as a bad reputa- 
tion. As you gain more experience you can widen your scope. You 
might then think of hiring your friends or other young people to work 
with you. That’s how successful companies grow. Should you choose to 
take on employees, be sure to investigate the Employment Standards 
Act through the Ministry of Labour. 


5. Always be polite and considerate. This will result in a pleasant 
working relationship with your customers. 


6. Be punctual and deliver on time. If you promised you’d start a job on 
a certain day at a certain time, make sure you're there. If something 
happens so that you can’t make it, call your customer right away to 
explain the situation. 


7. Discuss the job in detail with your customer to make sure you both 
fully understand what’s involved. 


8. Be prepared for problems. You never know what can go wrong. 
Don’t be afraid to ask for advice when you need it. Someone else’s 
experience could be your best solution. 


9. When establishing a business you should also check whether there 
are any programs being offered by government which might provide 
assistance to the operation of that business. 


From How to Start Your Own Business (Toronto: Ontario Youth Secretariat ). 


sample 
Case Histories 
of Self-Employment 


A. Creating a Successful Business 


Graduates who decide on self-employment after they leave school are 
most often either well-educated professionals such as lawyers, doctors, 
dentists, or accountants or highly skilled tradespeople such as plumb- 
ers, carpenters, electricians, or mechanics. However, young people have 
started successful businesses in many different areas, as can be seen by 
studying the case histories that follow. 


- College Pro Painters Ltd. was set up by a young man who started 
painting houses in his home town of Thunder Bay, Ontario, in 1971, 
while he was a first-year university student. In 1979, he projected that 
the current 35 outlets of College Pro Painters Ltd. in Ontario would paint 
about 5000 homes for a total sales revenue of $1.5 million. 


- During the summer of 1978, two brothers attending high school 
worked as subcontractors for a company that installed in-ground swim- 
ming pools. They received a set amount of money to do the cement work 
and were free to hire help as required. Over the summer they earned 
approximately $10 000; the following summer they went into business 
for themselves and contracted their sister to set up a bookkeeping and 
secretarial service for them. 


- A graduate from a technical high school who spent a summer cleaning 
windows for stores and offices organized his own cleaning and main- 
tenance company. With very little investment except of his own time, he 
has built up his business enough to consider hiring others to work for 
him on a contract price basis. 


- Several graduates from a Toronto community college decided to start 
their own businesses instead of working for someone else. They include: 
a piano repair technician who has started his own piano repair and 
tuning business; two graduates from a jewellery arts course who are 
manufacturing custom items for direct sale to flea markets; a graduate 
from a general accounting program who has established a bookkeeping 
and secretarial service. 


Adapted from Edward S. Kolodzie, “Starting Your Own Small Business”, 
Career Directory 79/80, Canadian Campus Magazine 12 (1979/80), Ppp. 28-29. 


B. Creating Your Own Summer Job 


Over the past several years, students have created their own summer 
jobs by starting their own businesses during the summer, with the help 
of the Student Venture Capital program operated by the Ontario Youth 
Secretariat. The following case histories show some of the small businesses 
that were set up and operated by students during the summer of 1981. 


- A twenty-year-old student started and operated her own variety store 
in Blenheim, Ontario. 


— In Toronto, two young women started a translation service for profes- 
sional people such as lawyers or doctors. They translated documents 
into German and into several Slavic languages. 


- A young man in Ottawa operated a home catering service specializing 
in French cooking. The young man would prepare a menu in consultation 
with the clients and bring all the necessary ingredients to the clients’ 
home. He would then cook and serve the meal. His establishment was 
called Rhentt-Butler. 


- A young woman who is a student at the Ontario College of Art designed, 
manufactured, and sold silk-screened T-shirts. 


— In Ottawa, four students formed a company to operate a multi-service 
business that included house painting, lawn maintenance, house cleaning, 
and car washing. 
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SKILL 


UNIT 


Purpose 


Expected 
Competencies 


Instruction 


Introduction 
of Topic 


Statement of 
Objectives 


Discovery of 
Students’ 
Experiences 


Presentation 
of Material 


Exercises 


Feedback 


Wrap-up and 
Evaluation 
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To briefly summarize all previous units, give students an opportunity to 
see what they have done and learned, and give the instructor feedback 
on the program. 


Students will be able to: 


— identify the competencies that they have acquired as a result of partici- 
pating in this program. 


Have students look at the checklist that they completed at the beginning 
of the program (see pages 119-120) and indicate how many things they 
could not do well at that time. 


Refer to Purpose and Expected Competencies. 


Ask students the following questions: 


—~ What do you think that you have learned in addition to what is on 
the checklist? 


— On what topics do you think that more time could have been spent? 


~ What will this program mean to you personally? 


Give students a brief overview of the total course and an opportunity to 
indicate the competencies that they have mastered. 


_~ Have students complete the Competency Checklist (pages 119-120). 


— Discuss the skills that students have learned since the pre-test. 


Give students the opportunity to complete the final feedback form 
(page 105) and then solicit general comments on the program. 


Final Student 1. How satisfied were you with this course? Please circle the 
appropriate number. 
Feedback Form | “P?*°? 


1 es He) 4 
Very Very 
dissatisfied Dissatisfied Satisfied satisfied 


2. What do you feel were the high points of the course? 


ee ee ee SE ee ——— 


3. What factors contributed to your satisfaction? 


4. What topics could be added to improve this course? 


eee eee 


5. What can the teacher do to improve this course for next year? 


ee eee 


6. What are some of the issues, concerns, or questions that were not 
dealt with to your satisfaction? 


a ——————— 


”. What other comments do you have about the total course or 
individual skill units? 


co eS eee 


ee ee 


See ee 


Name (optional) 
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Resource 
List 


Printed Materials: 


Alberta Advanced Education 

and Manpower, Career Resources 
Branch. Job Seekers Handbook. 
Toronto: University and College 
Placement Association. (Booklet ) 


Biegeleisen, Jacob I. Job Resumés. 
Rev. ed. New York: Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1976. 


Bolles, Richard N. The Three Boxes 


of Life: And How to Get out of Them. 


Berkeley, Calif.: Ten Speed Press, 
1978. 


. What Color Is Your Para- 
chute? A Practical Manual for Job 
Hunters and Career Changers. 
Revised and enlarged ed. Berkeley, 
Calif.: Ten Speed Press, 1981. 


Burke, R. J.; Weir, T.; and DuWors, 
Richard E. “Some Things High 
School Students Should Know 
About the World of Work”. 

The School Guidance Worker 34 
(Nov.-Dec. 1978), pp. 5-11. 
Published by Guidance Centre, 
Faculty of Education, University 
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Canada, Employment and 
Immigration Canada. Guide for the 
Job Hunter. Ottawa: Supply and 
Services Canada, 1979. (Booklet) 


Canada, Employment and 
Immigration Canada, Occupational 
and Career Analysis and 
Development Branch. Employment 
Counselling Materials. Ottawa: 
Supply and Services Canada, 1980. 
(Catalogue of materials on 
employment counselling available 
from Employment and 
Immigration Canada) 


Canada, Manpower and 
Immigration, Training Research 
and Development Station. Creating 
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and Services Canada, 1977. The 
components of this program are: 


Instructor’s Manual; Career 
Planning and Job Research 
Workbook; A Career Planning 
Guide (reference book); A Job 
Search Guide (reference book); 


Exploring Occupations Kit 
(keysort cards). 


Canadian Classification and 
Dictionary of Occupations (CCDO). 
Ottawa: Employment and Immi- 
gration Canada, Occupational and 
Career Analysis and Development 
Branch. (Encyclopaedia of 
occupational information 
composed of two large volumes 
originally published in 1971 anda 
series of booklets published more 
recently ) 


The Career Campaign Guidebook: 
Search, Résumé, Interview. 
Toronto: Ontario, Ministry of 
Labour, Women Crown Employees 
Office, 1977. (Booklet) 


Career Directory, Canadian 
Campus Magazine. Yearly 
publication. Published by Whitsed 
Publishing Ltd. 


Career Occupational Forecasting 
Program (COFOR). Ottawa: 
Employment and Immigration 
Canada. 


Career Planning Workbook: 
Assessing, Planning, Developing. 
Toronto: Ontario, Ministry of 
Labour, Women Crown Employees 
Office. (Booklet) 


Careers and the Job Market: The 
Financial Post Special Report, 
September 29, 1979, 49 pp. 


Careers Canada Series. Ottawa: 
Employment and Immigration 
Canada. (A series of booklets on 
occupations, grouped by families ) 


Career Selector Series. Toronto: 
Ontario, Ministry of Labour, 
Women’s Bureau. (A series of 
booklets on careers; of special 
interest to women ) 


Career Skills Assessment Program 


of the College Board. College 
Entrance Examination Board, 
New York, 1977-1978. This kit 
contains exercise booklets, 
response sheets, self-instructional 
guides, teacher’s handbook, 
instruction book, sound-filmstrip 
kit, scoring and summary reports. 
Distributed by Guidance Centre, 
Faculty of Education, University 
of Toronto. 
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Careers Provinces Series. Ottawa: 
Employment and Immigration 
Canada. (A series of fact sheets on 
specific occupations ) 


College Placement Council. So 
You’re Looking for a Job! Toronto: 
University and College Placement 
Association, 1978. (Booklet) 


Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology, Graduate Placement 
Report. Toronto: Ontario, Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities. 
Yearly publication. 


Cosgrave, Gerald. Choices for 
Tomorrow: Career Planning 3. 
Career Planning Series. Toronto: 
Guidance Centre, Faculty of 
Education, University of Toronto, 
1978. 


_____. Get the Job: Career 
Planning 4. Career Planning 
Series. Toronto: Guidance Centre, 
Faculty of Education, University of 
Toronto, 1981. 


___. Let’s Think About You: 
Career Planning 1. Career 
Planning Series. Toronto: 
Guidance Centre, Faculty of 
Education, University of Toronto, 
VO 


De Se cet Your Course: Career 
Planning 8. Career Planning 
Series. Toronto: Guidance Centre, 
Faculty of Education, University of 
TOrFOMtG, LOCK: 


Creating a Career. Ottawa: 
Employment and Immigration 
Canada, Occupational and Career 
Analysis and Development 
Branch. (Pamphlet that describes 
the Creating a Career program ) 


Creative Job Search Technique. 
Ottawa: Employment and 
Immigration Canada, Occupational 
and Career Analysis and 
Development Branch. (Pamphlet 
that describes the Creative Job 
Search Technique ) 


Developing Your Career. Toronto: 
University and College Placement 


Association. (Booklet) 


The Edge on Finding a Job or 


Creating Your Own, and Making 
the Most of It. Toronto: Ontario 
Youth Secretariat. (Booklet) 


Employment Facts for Ontario 
Students. Toronto: Ontario, 
Ministry of Labour, 1980. 
(Pamphlet) 


Extracts From the Occupational 
Health and Safety Act, 1978. 


Toronto: Ontario, Ministry of 
Labour, Occupational Health and 
Safety Division. (Poster ) 


Forrest, Anne. Unions and the 
Collective Bargaining Process. 
Curriculum Series. Toronto: 
Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, 1978. 


Glossary of Industrial Relations 
Terms. Ottawa: Labour Canada, 
Public Relations Branch. (Booklet) 


Guide to Résumé Writing. Toronto: 


University and College Placement 
Association, 1978. (Pamphlet) 


A Guide to the Employment 
Standards Act. Toronto: Ontario, 
Ministry of Labour, Employment 
Standards Branch, 1979. 
(Pamphlet ) 


Hoppock, Robert W. Occupational 
Information. 4th ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1976. 


How to Start a Small Business. 
Toronto: Ontario, Ministry of 
Consumer and Commercial 
Relations, 1980. (Booklet) 


Human Rights in Employment. 
Toronto: Ontario Human Rights 
Commission, 1980. (Pamphlet) 


Irish, Richard K. Go Hire Yourself 
an Employer. Rev. ed. New York: 
Doubleday, 1978. 


Jackson, Tom, and Mayleas, 
Davidyne. The Hidden Job Market: 
A System to Beat the System. New 
York: Times Books, 1976. 


Jantzi, D.; Craven, P.; and Teeple, G. 
Union Organization and Strikes. 
Curriculum Series. Toronto: 
Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, 1978. 


Job Hunting? Ottawa: 
Employment and Immigration 
Canada. (Pamphlet) 


Job Hunting Hints for the 
Handicapped. Toronto: Ontario, 
Ministry of Labour, Handicapped 
Employment Program. (Booklet) 


Job Search. end ed. Toronto: 
Ontario, Ministry of Labour, 
Women’s Bureau, 1980. (Booklet) 


Jobs for Your Future. Toronto: 
Bridging the Gap, 1981. (Booklet) 


Kemball, Walter G. Canada and the 
World, Book 1. Teacher’s Book. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
1980. (Copies may be available in 
the History Department of your 
school.) 


Lamont, Margo. Getting Hired. 
Toronto: University and College 
Placement Association, 1979. 
(Booklet) 


Lathrop, Richard. Who’s Hiring 
Who. Berkeley Calif.: Ten Speed 
Press, 1977. 


McGovern, Patrick, and Brown, 
Joan. How to Do a Job Search. 
Toronto: Seneca College of Applied 
Arts and Technology, Career 
Planning and Placement Centre. 
(Set of mimeographed sheets ) 


Methods and Materials of 
Vocational Counselling: 
Instructional Manual. end ed. 
Ottawa: Employment and 
Immigration Canada, Occupational 
and Career Analysis and 
Development Branch, 1980. 


Minding Your Own Business 
Series. Toronto: Federal Business 
Development Bank, 1978. (Series 
of booklets ) 


Ontario Human Rights Code. 
Toronto: Ontario Human Rights 
Commission. (Booklet) 


Project Self-Reliance. A Guide to 
Small Business Management. 
Toronto: Canadian Federation of 
Independent Business. (Booklet; 
class sets available on request) 


Shave, W. F. Starting a Small 
Business in Ontario. Toronto: 
Ontario, Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism, 1980. (Booklet) 


Small Business Is Good Business. 
Toronto: Canadian Federation of 
Independent Business. (Booklet; 
class sets available on request ) 


Spectrum Series. Revised yearly. 
Toronto: Guidance Centre, Faculty 
of Education, University of 
Toronto. (Handbooks of entrance 
requirements for post-secondary 
education and training) 
Individual titles include: 


Atlantic Spectrum; Québec 
Spectrum; Spectrum (Ontario ); 
Western Spectrum. 


A Summary, Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, Ontario. 


Toronto: Workmen’s Compensation 


Board. (Pamphlet; temporarily out 
of print; under revision ) 


Taylor, Edward S. On the Job. Now 
Is Tomorrow Series. Toronto: Book 
Society, 1979. 


Teen Generation Magazine. 
8 issues per year. Published by 
Maclean-Hunter Ltd. 


Tools for Life Series. Toronto: 
University and College Placement 
Association, 1979. (Booklets) 
Individual titles include: 


Number 1, Creative Job Search; 
Number 2, The Effective Job 
Application; Number 3, The Job 
Interview; Number 5, Jobs: The 
Shape of Things to Come. 


Upham, Mary Dobson; Garey, 
Patrick; Robertson, Cheryl; Smith, 
Lynn; and Urquhart, Margaret. 
Ready, Aim, Aspire. Toronto: 
Canada Studies Foundation, 1978. 
(Loose-leaf booklet ) 


Wickenden, James W. You’re on 
the Job... Now What? Toronto: 
University and College Placement 
Association. (Pamphlet ) 


The Work Ethic Is Not Dead. The 
Royal Bank of Canada Monthly 
Letter. Montreal: Royal Bank of 
Canada, September 1974. 


York County Board of Education, 
Task Force, Senior Guideline. 
Career Planning for Secondary 
School Students. University and 
College Placement Association, 
1980. The kit contains a small 
booklet, a teacher’s resource book, 
and resource materials in folders. 
(Available at your school) 


Films: 

Nine Came Trying. Ontario, 
Ministry of Labour, Information 
Services Branch, 1975. 16 mm, 
colour, 10 min. 


Yes I Can. Chetwynd Films (for 
Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities, Manpower Training 
Branch), 1980. 16 mm, colour, 

17 min. Distributed by Modern 
Talking Picture Service. (This film 
may be borrowed free of charge; 
the borrower pays the cost of 
return postage only.) 
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Free 
Materials 


Supplier 


Canadian Federation of 
Independent Business 

15 Coldwater Rd. 

Don Mills, Ont. 

M3B 3d1 


Employment and Immigration 
Canada 

Inquiries and Distribution 

Public Affairs Division 

Ottawa, Ont. 

K1A OJ9 


Federal Business Development Bank 
250 University Ave. 

Toronto, Ont. 

M5H 3E5 


Labour Canada 

Public Relations Branch 
Ottawa, Ont. 

K1A Odea 


Ontario Human Rights Commission 
12th Floor 

400 University Ave. 

Toronto, Ont. 

M7A 1T7 


Ontario, Ministry of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations 

Consumer Information Centre 

555 Yonge St. 

Toronto, Ont. 

M’7A 2H6 


Ontario, Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism 
Small Business Development Branch 
Hearst Block, 7th Floor 
900 Bay St. 
Toronto, Ont. 
M7A 2El 


Ontario, Ministry of Labour 
Employment Standards Branch 
ord Floor 

400 University Ave. 

Toronto, Ont. 

M7A 1T7 


Ontario, Ministry of Labour 
Publication Centre 

400 University Ave. 
Toronto, Ont. 

M7A 1T7 


Note: Also available at all district offices. 


Ontario, Ministry of Labour 
Women Crown Employees Office 
15th Floor 

400 University Ave. 

Toronto, Ont. 

M7A 1T? 


Author and Title 


Small Business Is Good 
Business 
Project Self-Reliance. 


A Guide to Small Business 


Management 


Creating a Career 
(Pamphlet ) 

Creative Job Search 
Technique (Pamphlet) 
Employment Counselling 
Materials (Catalogue ) 
Guide for the Job Hunter 
Job Hunting? 


Minding Your Own 
Business Series 


Glossary of Industrial 
Relations Terms 


Human Rights in 
Employment 
Ontario Human 
Rights Code 


How to Start a Small 
Business 


Shave, W. F. Starting 
a Small Business in 
Ontario 


A Guide to the 
Employment:Standards 
Act 


Employment Facts for 
Ontario Students 
Job Hunting Hints for 
the Handicapped 


The Career Campaign 
Guidebook: Search, 
Résumé, Interview 

Career Planning Workbook: 
Assessing, Planning, 
Developing 


Supplier 


Ontario, Ministry of Labour 
Women’s Bureau 

15th Floor 

400 University Ave. 
Toronto, Ont. 

M’7A 1T7 


Note: Many other publications are also available; ask for an order form. 


Ontario Youth Secretariat 
P.O. Box 500, Queen’s Park 
Toronto, Ont. 

M7A 1Z1 


The Royal Bank of Canada 
Royal Bank Letter Department 
Head Office 
1 Place Ville-Marie 
Montreal, P.Q. 
H3SC 3A9 

or 
The Royal Bank of Canada 
Public Relations 
Royal Bank Plaza 
200 Bay St. 
Toronto, Ont. 
M5d 2J5 


Workmen’s Compensation Board 
2 Bloor St. E. 

Toronto, Ont. 

M4W 35C3 


Author and Title 


® Career Selector Series 
@ Job Search 


e The Edge on Finding a 
Job or Creating Your 
Own, and Making the 
Mostonlt. a 


@ The Work Ethic Is Not 
Dead 


e A Summary, Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 
Ontario 
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Inexpensive 
Materials 


Supplier 


Bridging the Gap 
155 College St. 
Toronto, Ont. 
M5T 1P6 


Canada Studies Foundation 
Suite S716 

252 Bloor St. W. 

Toronto, Ont. 

M5X 1V5 


Ontario, Ministry of Labour 

Construction Health and 
Safety Branch 

8th Floor 

400 University Ave. 

Toronto, Ont. 

M7A 1T? 


Note: Also available at all district offices. 


University and College 
Placement Association 

Suite 1003 

43 Eglinton Ave. E. 

Toronto, Ont. 

M4P 1A2 


Author and Title 


Jobs for Your Future 


Upham, Mary Dobson, 
Garey, Patrick; 
Robertson, Cheryl; 
Smith, Lynn; and 
Urquhart, Margaret 
Ready, Aim, Aspire 


Extracts From the 
Occupational Health 
and Safety Act, 1978 


Alberta Advanced 
Education and Manpower, 
Career Resources Branch. 
Job Seekers Handbook 
Developing Your Career 
Lamont, Margo. Getting 
Hired 

Guide to Resumé Writing 
College Placement Council. 
So You’re Looking for a 
Job! 

Tools for Life Series: 


Number 1, Creative Job 
Search ate 

Number 2, The Effective 
Job Application 

Number 3, The Job 
Interview 

Number 5, Jobs: The 
Shape of Things to 
Come 

Wickenden, James W. 

You’re On the Job... 

Now What? 


Addresses of 
Suppliers 


Beaverbooks 
150 Lesmill Rd. 
Don Mills, Ont. 
M3B 2T5 


Book Center, Inc. 
1140 Beaulac St. 
Montreal, P.Q. 
H4R 1R8 


The Book Society of Canada Ltd. 
4386 Sheppard Ave. E. 

P.O. Box 200 

Agincourt, Ont. 

M1S 3B6 


Canadian Campus Magazine 
See Whitsed Publishing Ltd. 


Canadian Government Publishing 
Centre 

Supply and Services Canada 

Hull, P.Q. 

K1A 089 

(For sale of federal government 
publications ) 


Doubleday Canada Ltd. 
105 Bond St. 

Toronto, Ont. 

M5B 1Y3 


Doubleday (New York ) 


Order from Doubleday Canada Ltd. 


Fitzhenry and Whiteside Ltd. 
150 Lesmill Rd. 

Don Mills, Ont. 

M3SB aT5 


Grossett and Dunlap (New York) 
Order from Beaverbooks 


Guidance Centre 
Faculty of Education 
University of Toronto 
1000 Yonge St. 
Toronto, Ont. 

M4W 2K8 


Maclean-Hunter Ltd. 
481 University Ave. 
Toronto, Ont. 

M5W 1A 


McGraw-Hill (New York) 
Order from McGraw-Hill Ryerson 
Ltd. 


McGraw-Hill Ryerson Ltd. 
340 Progress Ave. 
Scarborough, Ont. 

M1P 225 


Modern Talking Picture Service 
143 Sparks Ave. 

Willowdale, Ont. 

M2H 285 


Ontario Government Bookstore 

880 Bay St. 

Toronto, Ont. 

(For over the counter sales of 
Ontario government publications). 


Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education 

Publication Sales 

252 Bloor St. W. 

Toronto, Ont. 

MS5S 1V6 


Ontario, Ministry of Government 
Services 

Publications Services Section 

5th Floor 

880 Bay St. 

Toronto, Ont. 

M7A 1N8 

(For mail order sales of Ontario 
government publications ) 


Ontario, Ministry of Labour 
Information Services, Audio-Visual 
end Floor 

400 University Ave. 

Toronto, Ont 

M7A 1T7 

(For film) 


Times Books (New York) 
Order from Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside Ltd. 


Renouf Publishing Co. Ltd. 

211 Yonge St. 

Toronto, Ont. 

M5B 1M4 

(For sale of federal government 
publications ) 


The School Guidance Worker 
magazine 
See Guidance Centre 


Seneca College of Applied Arts and 
Technology 

Career Planning and Placement 
Centre 

1750 Finch Ave. E. 

Willowdale, Ont. 

Mad 2X5 


Teen Generation magazine 
See Maclean-Hunter Ltd. 


Ten Speed Press (Berkeley, Calif.) 
Order from Book Center, Inc. 


Whitsed Publishing Ltd. 
Manulife Centre, Suite 1201 
55 Bloor St. W. 

Toronto, Ont. 

M4W 3Ke2 


The Workmen’s Compensation 
Board 

2 Bloor St. E. 

Toronto, Ont. 

M4W 3C3 
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Appendix 


Student Feedback 
Form 1 


Content and Procedure of the Program 


1. How do you feel about the section or unit that we have just completed? 


2. Is there anything that still puzzles you or that you wish to consider 
further? 


3. Do you have an idea that might help the rest of the class? 


4. Is there anything that you wish to talk about? 


5. Do you feel that this course is helping you to achieve your own 
personal goals? 


6. Do you have any other comments? 


Name (optional ) 


Student Feedback 
Form 2 


Content and Procedure of the Program 


1. How satisfied were you with this week’s sessions? Please circle the 
appropriate number. 


i a 3} 4 
Very Very 
dissatisfied Dissatisfied Satisfied satisfied 


2. What do you feel was the high point of this unit? 


5. What factors contributed towards your satisfaction? 


4. What could be changed to improve these sessions? 


5. What can your teacher do to improve these sessions? 


6. What can you do to improve these sessions? 


7. What are some of the special issues, concerns, or questions that you 
would like to see raised in class next week? 


8. What other comments, suggestions, or questions do you have? 


Name (optional) 


Eva 
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Student Feedback 
Form 3 


Content and Procedure of the Program 


1. Which idea did you find most useful today? 


2.Is there anything that you wish to consider further? 


3. Have you discovered an idea that might help the rest of the class? 


4. Do you have other comments? 


Name (optional) 


Competency Dates: 1. 
Checklist 2 


Name: 


Check off the things that you can do. 


Theme A. Meaning and Realities of Work 


state several reasons why people work; 


name several things that will influence the way you 
feel about yourself and the way others view you when 
you are employed; 


Pre- 
Course Can you: 
ik; 
2. 
3}. 


describe features about yourself that will influence 
your career choice; 


state several factors in the world of work that will 
influence your career choice? 


Theme B. Sources of Career Information 


Can you: 


5. 
6. 
16 


identify several sources of occupational information; 
do some research on an occupation; 


identify several sources of information about 
employment opportunities; 

assess information on future needs and trends in 
various occupations; 


state the importance of extracurricular activities 
and voluntary and part-time work? 


Theme C. Applying for a Job 


Can you: 


Treinen, AD) 
iis. 


complete a standard application form; 


state the purpose of a résumé; 


. select references for a resumé; 
. write a resumé, using the proper format; 
. write a letter of application (covering letter); 


. list the steps necessary to prepare for an interview; 


identify typical questions that will be asked in an 
interview and answer these questions effectively; 


recognize positive and negative aspects of an 
interview; 

evaluate your performance after an interview; 
identify what an employer is looking for in an 
interview; 


write follow-up letters; 


. list your positive attributes; 


. “sell” yourself to employers? 


Post- 
Course 
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Theme D. Progressing on the Job 


Post- 


Can you: Course 


25. 
24. 


a5. 


26. 


a7. 
eee eG: 
29. 
3O. 


ol. 
OR. 


OO. 
4. 


5. 


56. 


Ot 


explain the various ways of paying employees; 
explain the types of deductions that are usually made 
from pay cheques; 

explain the terms “union”, “federation”, and 
“association”; 


identify the information needed during the first week 
on the job; 


state the purpose of the Employment Standards Act; 
state the purpose of the Workmen’s Compensation Act; 
state the purpose of the Ontario Human Rights Code; 


identify the expectations that employers have of 
employees; 


outline the history of unions; 


9 66 


define the terms “collective bargaining’, 
and “grievance”; 


arbitration”, 


state several reasons why people change jobs; 


state several reasons why a job would be satisfying 
to you; 

identify several ways of continuing your education 
while employed; 

state several satisfactions and pitfalls associated 
with a small business; 


list the steps that are required to start your own 
business and to ensure its success? 
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